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THE RIDDLE OF PERSONALITY.* 
By James H. Hyslop. 


This is one of the many books now appearing on the sub- 
ject of psychic research and is the sequel and revision of ar- 
ticles which appeared in Appleton’s Magazine last year. It 
summarizes the whole field of residual phenomena, except 
premonitions, which are carefully avoided, from their early 
history during the latter part of the previous century. The 
work is well done and should be read by every one that wants 
to get some hint of what has been doing for the last thirty 
years. A brief resume of events associated with the Fox 
sisters and others as far back as 1850 introduces the main 
part of the book. Readers desirous of forming some con- 
ception of the facts which have given rise to the modern 
movement in psychology cannot do better than make this 
work a part of their systematic reading. 

It will not be necessary to summarize its contents which 
represent selections from the material of the Society for Psy- 
chical Research and various writers on such phenomena. 
The main object of this notice is merely to call attention to 
the nature of the work and to take up some of its theoretical 
contentions for discussion. The main questions about which 
the work turns are the subconscious, telepathy and spiritism. 
The author criticizes the last view of such phenomena and 
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refers everything to the subconscious and telepathy. He has 
read extensively in the literature of the subject and so has 
done all that was possible to acquaint himself with its phe- 
nomena and problems, tho it is apparent that he has not ap- 
proached them from the philosophic and scientific point of 
view. ‘The book would have been much stronger if he had 
so approached the work. Tho it resembles Thomson Jay 
Hudson’s views, it shows a wider knowledge of abnormal 
mental phenomena. But even here the author lacks the 
touch of one who has studied such phenomena at first hand. 
He has depended largely upon book knowledge for his data 
and conceptions. Whatever limitations the work has they 
are probably determined by this fact. 

I mean, however, to take the book as a text for the dis- 
cussion of certain questions which need thorough analysis 
and scientific treatment, rather than as one to be reviewed. 
What is needed in psychic research at present, perhaps more 
than anything else, is a closer conception of its problems and 
hence some conception of the facts in their relation to these 
problems. The policy of merely stating the facts without 
saying anything about their relation to these problems will 
never educate those for whom the facts are intended. 

It is assumed by the public that the main problem of psy- 
chic research is to prove the existence of a life after death. 
This is a mistake. While it is apparent that this problem is 
one of the questions proposed in the work, it is not the only 
one, nor can we assume that it is true in order to prove it 
scientifically. We are primarily occupied with the verifica- 
tion of certain alleged facts and theoretical explanations are 
secondary. But if the facts collected have any bearing on 
our problems we should understand these very clearly. But 
the author has done nothing to clarify this matter. The 
whole work of psychic research must be approached from 
the point of view of normal psychology and the nature and 
limits of its laws. Whether we ever transcend normal phe- 
nomena will depend on the conception we take of their limi- 
tations. Now it was not the task of the original psychic re- 
searchers to prove any theoretical doctrine of phenomena 
that had been alleged so long. Their primary object was to 
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ascertain whether there were any facts sustaining the exist- 
ence of unusual mental phenomena. What the explanation 
should be, whether materialistic or spiritistic, did not enter 
into the question until a mass of data was or could be accu- 
mulated. The impression that it started out to investigate 
the truth of spiritism or the falsity of materialism is wholly a 
mistaken one. The first task was to ascertain whether any 
of the alleged facts of the spiritualists could be proved. The 
establishment of their mere facts did not carry with it the 
vindication of their theories, unless it could be first shown 
that their theories had a basis in the nature of prior normal 
phenomena, in so far at least as method was concerned. 
Normal phenomena may not have proved what the spiritual- 
ist claimed, but they should suggest the way of approach and 
the interpretation of the new data, and that this was the fact 
is apparent in the history of philosophy and religion. If a 
rational conception of normal phenomena could be formed 
and if unusual phenomena afforded better evidence for the 
claims of such views, then we might entertain the establish- 
ment of the spiritualist’s facts as so much in his favor, even 
tho we demanded more evidence to prove his interpretation. 
But the doubt was essentially about his facts and their rele- 
vance to his theory. 

One of the most important tasks of the Society was the 
classification of the phenomena alleged and with reference to 
the issues predetermined by the spiritualist. Previously that 
class of thinkers had but one explanation of all the facts and 
appealed equally to all of them as evidence for their theory. 
The duty of the investigator was to distinguish between the 
evidential and the explanatory aspects of the problem, after 
ascertaining whether there were any alleged facts purporting 
to represent supernormal knowledge. This problem was 
determined by classification. It was clear that only a part 
of the phenomena claimed to be true had any relevance as 
proof of the spiritualist’s claims, no matter if they were all 
ultimately explicable by his theory. Hence the psychic re- 
searchers approached the matter with a view of first ascer- 
taining the types of facts which presented claims to scientific 
consideration, postponing explanations until the mass of phe- 
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nomena justified this attempt. It was clear that only facts 
bearing upon the personal identity of deceased persons could 
lay any claim to evidence for their existence, whatever other 
facts might be explained by the same hypothesis when once 
proved. 

The author under consideration has not indicated any of 
this. He assumes in the account of the psychic researcher’s 
problems that the reader knows all about the issues involved. 
He assumes that materialism and spiritualism are clearly un- 
derstood when, in fact, the average reader of his book will 
either have no clear conception of them at all or an entirely 
false one. It is the same with his fundamental terms, “ spir- 
its,” “telepathy,” “secondary personality,’ etc. There is 
not the slightest effort to make these conceptions definite and 
responsible to a scientific intellect. There is no use to dis- 
cuss the problems of materialism and spiritism unless this 
clarifying of conceptions is done. No one can tell anything 
about what you are doing except to see that you are either 
for or against something. What that “something” may be 
is not clear. Whether you are for or against a spiritistic 
theory of things will depend altogether on the conception 
you take of “spirits.” It is the same with materialistic ex- 
planations, with telepathy, clairvoyance, etc. No delimita- 
tion of these ideas is undertaken by the author. The conse- 
quence will be apparent in the course of our discussion. 

It is unfortunate that the discussion of the author’s posi- 
tion in regard to telepathy and its alternative hypothesis will 
appear to be a defence of the spiritistic theory. But I wish 
to say that this will not be the object of this paper. I hope I 
can show before I get through a conception of the problem 
which may be against the spiritism he is criticizing, and yet 
not at all like the explanation which our author advocates. 
I think I understand the issue quite clearly and in all discus- 
sions of it have stated it clearly and fully, and that is between 
spiritism and a number of assumptions combined with tel- 
epathy which the author either evades or confuses. His own 
view may be false without making.the spiritistic theory true, 
and it is this course which I propose to take in whatever ani- 
madversions are made regarding his views. I am quite will- 
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ing to admit that the alternatives are between_spiritism and 
telepathy in some form as an explanation of the phenomena, 
but only on the assumption that telepathy can be supposed 
to explain anything which I, in fact, deny. But the author 
under review has adjunct conceptions and hypotheses which 
may be criticized without interfering with some application 
of telepathy to the problem. Hence I mean to examine the 
author’s position and contentions without meaning to imply 
that the spiritistic theory is true. 
“As a vantage ground in the discussion of the book I wish 
to call attention to one important and fundamental fact which 
affects his whole discussion. I refer to the title of the work. 
The author assumes that personality is a riddle. This means 
that it is or has been more or less a perplexing fact to science 
and men generally. I shall boldly contend that it is nothing 
of the kind; that personality so far from being a riddle of any 
kind is the clearest thing we know and that there is no more 
perplexity or mystery about it than there is about the 
weather. Personality we know better than anything else 
and to make a riddle of it is to make it impossible to solve 
any of the problems the author is discussing. If he had said 
the riddle of secondary personality, he might have had some- 
thing upon which to stand. That has to be made intelligible 
in terms of the primary personality which must be clear and 
intelligible or the subliminal and secondary personality are 
not capable of intelligent explanation. Personality in gen- 
eral has to be the basis of clarifying what seems to be outside 
it. Any perplexity or mystery about it must be transferred 
to the secondary states of mind, and we cannot call them per- 
sonality at all unless they resemble the primary functions, 
and to understand the secondary assumes that we have no 
special perplexities about the primary. It is precisely be- 
cause secondary personality exhibits characteristics which 
ally it to the normal actions of the mind that it comes to be 
intelligible and unmysterious, and in proportion as it is not 
assimilable with the normal it remains inexplicable. The 
riddle is not in personality, but in phenomena which are ap- 
parently outside its range. That is, the riddle is in the facts 
which the author is discussing and he cannot maintain his ex- 
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planations without assuming that there is no perplexity at all 
in the main conception of his work. The course he takes is 
not scientific at all. 

I call attention to this initial illusion because it has the 
effect of confusing students where it should help them. The 
real phenomena with which his book ostensibly deals is not 
personality in general, but secondary personality in particu- 
lar, and we may regard this as a riddle if we like, and some 
features of it have been and still are a riddle, in spite of the 
clear relation which many of its phenomena sustain in kind to 
the normal mental states. And they are a riddle simply be- 
cause they are not as intelligible as the direct and introspec- 
tive data of consciousness. 

In thus stating that personality is not a riddle I am only 
stating what psychology and philosophy have held from time 
immemorial. The idealistic schools maintain that we know 
nothing else whatever but personality, and that all riddles 
are associated with phenomena outside consciousness and 
personality. They maintain that we do not know anything 
except our mental states. They may be equivocating with 
the term knowledge, but with that definition of it which 
means having a mental state as the condition of knowing, it 
is invulnerable, and only by extending the import of the term 
can we be said to transcend personality or consciousness at 
all in what we know. It is certain, also, on any view that we 
are more intimately acquainted with personality than imper- 
sonal things. We have a direct access to it. We may not 
know its “nature’’ and we may not know the “ nature” of 
anything, if nature means all that makes a thing what it is. 
But in so far as we know anything, or have a direct access to 
it as a fact, we know personality better than impersonality or 
anything not reducible to it. Normal personality is the 
standard of intelligence and all other is anomalous, except in 
so far as it is reducible to the nature of the normal. This 
the psychologist must regard as a truism and any other view 
only cuts us loose from scientific moorings and leaves us 
without chart or compass in our voyage of investigation and 
discovery. This will be apparent when we come to examine 
the author’s explanation of his phenomena. 
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Take the chapter near the beginning on the “ subliminal 
self.” In this chapter the author seems to associate telep- 
athy as one of the phenomena to be naturally expected and 
associated with a “ subliminal self.” Apparently it was one 
of the Society’s primary objects to establish a “ subliminal 
self’? and to make telepathy one of its necessary character- 
istics. That is, the very conception which the author tends 
to have of such a self is that it is essentially connected with 
the supernormal. This assumption is directly contrary to 
the fundamental position of the psychiatrist and to the whole 
history of the subconscious, beginning with the “ unconscious 
cerebration”’ of Carpenter. With this whole school the 
“subliminal self’ was associated with limitations which ex- 
cluded the supernormal. Whatever its powers, it derived the 
knowledge which it manifested through the normal channels 
of sense, and did not imply supernormal faculty. It was 
conceived to define and explain facts which the layman 
thought were to be explained by something extraordinary. 
The design of its founders was to explain away all claims to 
the extraordinary and they never dreamed of ascribing any 
such phenomena as telepathy to it. Telepathy might be an 
accident of it in some cases, but this and allied supernormal 
phenomena were not supposed to be characteristic of it. It 
was an unwarranted extension of its meaning to include such 
phenomena in its capacities. The “ subliminal self”? was in- 
ferior, not superior to the normal self. It was Mr. Myers 
and a few others that widened its import and used the term 
to express much more than its conservative use implied. 
The student of psychiatry still insists that the term should 
have its limitations and with much right does he insist on 
this. Mr. Myers’ analogy of the spectrum with its two ends 
shading off into invisible colors, with the visible part of it 
denominated the supraliminal consciousness, included the 
two extremes in the subliminal and so implied a meaning 
both inferior and superior to the normal consciousness. It 
was an unfortunate comparison, in that it linked together 
phenomena which are diametrically opposed to each other in 
the scale of character. The psychiatrist had employed the 
term to define the phenomena lying below the threshhold 
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and the new believers in the supernormal tried to include in 
its compass the field lying above the supraliminal which was 
itself above the threshhold. This only creates confusion for 
clear thinking. 

Another point which misconceives the older psychology 
and implies or affirms a greater difference than actually ex- 
ists between it and the new. The author quotes Dr. Thomas 
Reid as maintaining that the self is a unity, “a monad” and 
not capable of being split up into a number of personalities 
or egos. Then he refers to modern psychology as showing 
beyond question that this unity of the ego is false or non- 
sense. The author here shows an entire misunderstanding 
of the whole problem of the ego and personality. It is true 
that “ego” is not always used in the same sense by different 
writers, but the general conception of it has been, at least in 
all thinkers who have done especially clear thinking, that it 
denotes the subject of consciousness and all mental phenom- 
ena. Personality was not convertible with this, but denoted 
a mode of the ego, a function of this subject. Now a “ sub- 
liminal self’ is not identical with the ego, nor is it any part 
of it in a divisive sense. It is a name for functional activities 
of the ego while the term ego is the subject of both the “ sub- 
liminal”’ and the “ supraliminal self.” It is the unity of all 
functions of the same subject. If we accept the materialistic 
theory we may readily suppose that this unity is only that of 
an organic compound and not of a monadic subject. But 
short of the materialistic theory there is no reason for sup- 
posing any such “ split up” egos as the author implies. But 
he either does not dream of materialism or he does not under- 
stand the problem with which he is dealing. On the materi- 
alistic theory we can easily conceive different parts of the 
brain functioning in a dissociated way, each exhibiting the 
manners and characteristics of distinct personalities. But 
a subject other than the brain, unless we assume in it the 
same kind of complexity that we find in the physiological 
organism, will be a unity such as we do not find in the phy- 
sical world and this in spite of the duality or plurality of per- 
sonalities. In fact, the phenomena show a unity which does 
not appear on the surface of the psychiatrist’s conception and 
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description of the facts. Indeed he always relies on this 
unity to defend dual personality against the suspicion of spir- 
itistic interpretation. Take the very cases to which the 
author appeals. The most important feature of the Ansel 
Bourne case is the fact that in both the primary and second- 
ary states he exhibited the recall of similar facts in his past 
experience, tho he did not recognize their connections. But 
he recalled them, just as the same subject would do. It mat- 
ters not what theory you take of personality, materialistic or 
spiritualistic. This unity is not only a fact in cases of sec- 
ondary personality, but is the one crucial fact by which the , 
psychiatrist escapes the explanation of the “ subliminal self ”’ 
by spirits. The unity of the “subliminal” and “ supralim- 
inal self” is the one means of excluding the supernormal 
from the field and limiting the conception of the “ sublim- 
inal self”? to the normal in the data of its knowledge. That 
is, the student of abnormal psychology does not separate the 
“ subliminal self’ from the normal in any respect except the 
absence of a normal nemonic connection with it. Both the 
normal and the “ subliminal self” have a definite connection 
in respect of their facts of experience and the nature of the 
processes involved and hence show precisely the unity which 
Dr. Reid contends for. His misconception is only that of 
Descartes, namely, that of supposing that the normal con- 
sciousness represents the only function of mind. If the 
“subliminal self’? were as distinct in its contents and the 
kind of those contents as are separate individuals, the author 
might have to face much more seriously the very issue which 
he tries to escape by denying the unity of mental functions. 
What the spiritist cannot so easily contend against is pre- 
cisely this unity of the two “ selves,” the evidence that the 
two streams of mental activity are in fact confluent in respect 
of their subject and contents and separated only by the acci- 
dent of amnesia. The “subliminal self” is no nearer the 
ego than is the “ supraliminal.” The unity is below both, if 
we may so express the case. 

I have called attention to this matter because so few un- 
derstand the problem which has presented itself to the philos- 
opher in his conception of the ego. It is supposed by the 
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layman, and even by scientific men who ought to know bet- 
ter, that the ego is constituted by mental states or functions. 
It is nothing of the kind. It is the subject or ground of 
them, their cause. It may be simple or complex: it makes no 
difference to the unity of kind in the mental states whether 
they are the resultant of a complex or the function of a 
monad. As long as the organic whole acts, its functions will 
have some unity if it is only the unity of a complex. The 
facts must determine this and as all the facts of both normal 
and abnormal psychology show that the same subject is ac- 
. tive in both subliminal and supraliminal personalities the 
ego will be at least relatively simple, no matter how complex 
it may be absolutely, and the phenomenal streams of con- 
sciousness may be as numerous as you please. On the ma- 
terialistic theory the complex is the aggregate of elements, 
atoms, or cells in the organism and it will be possible to as- 
sume—tho proof may be wanting—that any number of sep- 
arate streams of consciousness should occur and that it is 
self-consciousness and memory that determines their unity. 
On any theory but that of materialism there is no evidence 
whatever of complexity in the ego. All that we know is that 
the physical organism is complex and if it be the ego we may 
well suppose a complex system of functions which can have 
no other unity than the unity of every complex organism in- 
volving chemical relations between its elements. But if this 
materialistic conception is not to be entertained as the ego or 
subject of consciousness there is not one iota of evidence that 
any other supposed ego is complex. The author, before dis- 
cussing this complexity of the ego, should have indicated 
whether he assumed the materialistic point of view or not. 
As it is, his course is not intelligible to any one familiar with 
explanatory hypotheses of any kind. To assume any but the 
materialistic theory is to admit the spiritistic claims, tho his 
argument is a direct assault on the only evidence that can 
ever supply proof of such a thesis. 

There are then these sources of confusion to clear think- 
ing in the author’s fundamental premises. First he has mis- 
conceived the general conception of personality by making 
it a riddle and attributing to the student of abnormal psychol- 
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ogy and his field of phenomena the task of making it clear, 
when as a matter of fact he regards his group of states as 
abnormal and unintelligible except in terms of what is dis- 
coverable normally. Then the author takes that conception 
of the ego which no psychologist or philosopher who under- 
stands the problem ever thinks of taking. It simply hides 
from him what the real problem is, and that is whether con- 
sciousness is a function of the physical organism or not. No 
one cares a penny whether his analysis of the phenomena be 
correct or not unless it throws light on that fundamental 
issue; and unless we start with this to determine what we are 
debating about there will be no clear conception of the issue 
or of the meaning of the facts which he tries to explain. I 
know that there is confusion enough among philosophers 
and psychologists about the ego and‘personality. But there 
would be none if they could frankly recognize that, regard- 
less of what we mean by such terms, the real problem is 
whether the states of consciousness are functions of the body 
or of some other subject which accompanies the organism. 
Just have the courage to start with this question and to dis- 
cuss it for or against, and the whole matter will clear up with 
astonishing promptness. Metaphysical equivocations about 
the ego, the subliminal self, and other means of concealing 
knowledge will never help in the solution of the issue as it 
presents itself in the theory of materialism. The author un- 
der review does not indicate anywhere or in any word what 
it is that determines the significance of psychic phenomena. 
This is the question whether a given conception of material- 
ism can account for the facts. Unless this is fully stated and 
explained no amount of discussion about the ego will have 
any interest or meaning. 

The chapter in which the author gives the evidence for 
survival presents very little of that material that would im- 
press any one who understood the problem. There can be 
no complaint regarding its candor and seriousness, nor does 
it lack in its summary of the events which gave rise to the 
material whose existence the book recognizes. Evidently 
there was not space within his command to do justice to the 
evidential aspects of the issue. But there is nothing to im- 
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press the reader with the vastness of the evidence which can 
be quoted in this connection. The two or three apparitions 
which are quoted are apparently given for the purpose of 
analyzing their relation to some other theory, and are cases 
which no psychical researcher would value or be deceived by. 
They are needed, however, to be discussed in a later chapter 
where objections to a spiritistic theory are to be considered. 
The really interesting apparitions are not quoted and neither 
is the conclusion of the English Committee which collected 
them. This committee did not advocate telepathy as an ex- 
planation and it published the whole collection of facts bear- 
ing upon the problem. Whatever value the present author’s 
presentment may have, readers will still have to go to the 
original sources for the real facts connected with the dis- 
cussion. It would hive been much better to have chosen 
relevant cases and not those which have no collective value 
whatever. 

It is in the chapter on the “ Nemesis of Spiritism”’ that 
we discover the author’s position most distinctly and here he 
endeavors to present the case against that belief. The view 
taken is practically that of Thomson J. Hudson, who is quoted 
at considerable length, but shows more familiarity with the 
phenomena of abnormal psychology than it was possible for 
that author to do. Mr. Bruce, the present author, uses a 
combination of telepathy and the secondary self to explain 
all the phenomena collected by the psychical researchers and 
therefore rejects the spiritistic theory. The procedure is 
entirely legitimate as method, and no one can gainsay the 
right to discuss and accept any view which seems most ra- 
tional to the writer. In fact, the spiritist must welcome such 
a method as the only one calculated to bring out his own 
view more clearly; and I should certainly recommend every 
one to read this chapter of the author as a good instance of 
how hard it is to escape a perfectly simple theory. I doubt 
if any better missionary work for a spiritistic theory could 
be done than is found in this chapter. The ingenuity, and I 
might almost say credulity, with which the writer presses 
hypotheses for which there are no facts at all must excite the 
admiration of all who respect common sense and scientific 
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method. I do not imply that a spiritistic hypothesis is true. 
I am not concerned about that. But the strenuous efforts 
made to avoid admitting that it actually explains many facts 
must induce many people on the principle of reaction against 
a credulity far greater than the belief in spirits to accept 
spiritism as the line of least resistance. We may not be able 
to prove the existence of spirits, but the hypothesis actually 
explains certain facts and the hypothesis which the author 
produces does not explain anything whatever. It does not 
explain the facts which he produces in its favor. Neither 
may spirits explainthem. Iam not suggesting any adoption 
of that view as a way out of embarrassment. We may await 
more evidence. But there is no reason for trying to get rid 
of the actually explanatory character of spiritism for certain 
facts by jumbling a lot of undefined classificatory terms to- 
gether with the insinuation that they explain: for they ex- 
plain nothing whatever. In an Appendix, for some reason, 
the author found it necessary to take up seriatim the argu- 
ments against telepathy and to try a refutation of them. The 
reader will not often find such an illustration of pure imagina- 
tion for hypotheses without one iota of evidence for their 
application. For all that I know they may be true, but they 
have as yet no evidence for their applicability to the facts, 
because the phenomena which gave rise to the terms were 
not only quite different from those to which they are here 
applied, but they do not denominate causes of any recogniz- 
able type. Until they do this last they can never be admitted 
to the rank of explanatory ideas. 

This may seem a strong accusation to make and I hasten 
to say that I am not reflecting on the author in so describing 
his position. He is not to blame for taking it. He is only 
reflecting the general conceptions of critics who have not 
subjected their ideas to scientific analysis. There can be no 
doubt that a very large public believes in the sceptical ex- 
planations which the combination of telepathy and subliminal 
functions are supposed to supply. These conceptions have 
become such common property that it is an ungracious task 
to suggest the need of analysis and criticism of them. I am, 
therefore, only taking issue with the general public in thus 
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characterizing the author’s position. If he had defined his 
terms and indicated the scientific limitations under which 
they are usable at all he would have protected himself against 
this criticism, but having accepted the popular import of them 
he must accept the demands of the critics on the other side. 
In pursuance of making the whole matter clear I shall take 
up special statements which state his position and subject 
them to a careful analysis and criticism that we may under- 
stand just what the scientific attitude is and must be regard- 
ing his hypotheses. I shall not defend the spiritistic theory 
in so doing, but shall insist that his own theory is no more 
applicable than he thinks the spiritistic view is. 

The first illusion of the author and the public is that tel- 
epathy is a name for a process, and a process which is suf- 
ficiently known to apply as an explanation of some sort. The 
fact is that i+ is nothing of the kind. It is but a name for a 
group of facts for which we are still seeking an explanation. 
I reiterate in this statement what I have said many times be- 
fore and elsewhere. We assume in thought transference that 
there is some process immediately connecting two minds 
when we find a coincidence between their thoughts demand- 
ing a causal explanation. But we have no evidence whatever 
that the process is an immediate one, and whether mediate 
or immediate, we know absolutely nothing about the nature 
of that process. The consequence is that we are not in a 
position to explain telepathic phenomena in any manner 
whatsoever. We have only discovered a group of facts 
which we cannot explain in the only way by which psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists explain normal and abnormal mental 
phenomena. Telepathy classifies them as outside the field 
of well known phenomena and that is all that it does. It 
offers no explanation whatever, even of the facts which are 
taken to prove its existence. These phenomena are coinci- 
dences between different persons’ mental states, independ- 
ently of normal sense perception, that are not due to chance. 
but have some causal nexus. What that cause is we do not 
yet know. Telepathy but describes this characteristic of 
supernormal connection and does not assign an intelligible 
cause. 
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The author has wholly failed to realize that this is the 
conception of telepathy. He has simply assumed, with the 
popular writer, that, because it is an acceptable term, it ex- 
plains something. What he should have done was to ex- 
amine its fundamental meaning and to have shown wherein 
it indicated explanatory processes, and then he might have 
undertaken to extend it to such facts as he tries to explain by 
it. But when it does not pretend to explain even the facts 
which prove a right to scientific consideration beyond the 
normal, he should have seen that he had less right to extend 
it to phenomena which have no internal resemblances at all 1 
to the phenomena which are classified by it in the Society’s ' 
work. 

I shall say the same thing of suggestion and subliminal 
action. They are terms of classification and classification 
only, so long as they cannot be reduced to terms of normal 
phenomena. In so far as subliminal mental action can be 
classed with normal facts it can be used to explain certain 
things. But suggestion has not yet approximated an ex- 
planation. It was a term used by Braid and followers of that 
school to escape the fluidic theory of Mesmer in the phe- 
nomena of hypnotism. Mesmer thought he could explain "i 
hypnotic phenomena by the transmission of some influence 
from the operator to the patient. Braid showed that there 
was no evidence of this fluidic transmission and that the effect 
was in some way related to the “ suggestions ” or statements 
of the operator. He did not indicate by this that he under- 
stood the causal relation. In fact, there was nothing in the 
meaning of the term to indicate or to enable any one to antic- 
ipate the effect to follow. For that reason it could not be 
explanatory. It only indicated that the cause was not ex- 
ternal, as Mesmer supposed it to be. “ Suggestion” only 
referred the effect to something instigated by the statements 
of the operator and aroused in the mind of the patient. It iy 
did not carry with it any implication of known causal agen- 
cies. All that was known was that no effect occurred until 
the “ suggestion ”’ was made, but it does not accord with our i 
ordinary conceptions of causal agency that a mere word to 1 
a dangerously ill person will cure his malady as readily as a 
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surgeon’s knife. All that it does is to mark the known facts 
in the process and what the actual cause may be is still under 
cover. There is nothing as yet in normal experience which 
would make clear any causal process in such an act. It may 
be there, but we do not know what it is. All we know is 
that Mr. Smith rubs Mr. Jones’ nose and eyes a little and 
says to him he will have no more trouble with his dyspepsia 
and Jones is well! We cannot believe that the suggestion 
does it, whatever the place it occupies in the chain of events 
leading to that result. Nor does it help to talk about the 
subliminal functions presiding over the vital agencies of the 
body. That is a mere name or conjecture for which there 
is no evidence of a scientific kind. It may be true, but the 
term is made to cover so many things transcending what we 
normally know that its powers are too large for any rational 
use in explanation. We do not know what relation the sub- 
liminal has to our organism. In fact it is but a negative con- 
ception, a name for what we do not familiarly and normally 
know. 

Now if we are to refuse to telepathy and suggestion all 
explanatory meaning whatever, even in the phenomena that 
justify the use of the terms, how much more have we the 
right to exclude them from such collective and selective phe- 
nomena as we find in mediumistic experiments reflecting the 
personal identity of deceased persons. There is not the 
slightest excuse scientifically to so extend the conception. 
We cannot do it in classification, because they are essentially 
different, and by so much more have we reason to deny the 
explanatory application. The author does not seem to have 
even caught a glimpse of the ground on which the spiritist 
places his argument. It is the organic and selective unity 
of the facts derived in the experimental manner described. 
There can be’ no doubt whatever that they unmistakeably 
identity certain persons. That is true on any theory what- 
ever, and is what makes the sensible and incredulous sceptic 
suspect and apply fraud. But when it comes to a telepathic 
explanation it devolves on the man who presents such an 
hypothesis to show that it has produced the personal identity 
of living people in facts that it would be irrational to attribute 
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to spirits. No one has shown us a single case of this kind. 
The organic unity of the facts point to the personality of the 
deceased and in any situation but the supposition of survival 
after death every rational man would accept the relevance of 
the hypothesis of spirits. There may be no spirits, and tel- 
epathy and suggestion may account for the facts, if you will 
only produce the right sort of evidence. There is no pre- 
tence of this by the author. He is only trying to explain 
away relevant facts by irrelevant hypotheses. 

The author describes telepathy as a subliminal affair, and 
calls attention to the fact that, in certain experiments, Eng- 
lish experimenters found the results better when the percip- 
ient was hypnotized. This is not invariably the case, but we 
may suppose in the argument that it is, as I am quite ready 
to admit that the reception of telepathic messages is sub- 
liminal. But what is forgotten is that there is absolutely no 
evidence whatever that the sending of them is subliminal. All the 
phenomena in which telepathy was proved as a fact, not as a 
process, represent the agent as normally and consciously ac- 
tive. There is not a single case among the many thousands 
in which we have any evidence that the message was sub- 
liminally sent. There were four or five instances of de- 
ferred reproduction and percipience, but not of subliminal 
transmission. The relation between subliminal and supra- 
liminal action is such that the student of psychology in its 
abnormal forms would not expect any correlation between 
the conscious and the subconscious messages so sent. But 
this aside, absolutely all the evidence is for the influence of 
the normal and supraliminal consciousness on the percipient, 
and in most cases the telepathic percipience is associated 
with normally conscious states. So that there is no reason 
whatever to suppose that the subliminal has anything to do 
with it, except that we cannot attribute the result to normal 
sense perception, and subliminal functions are supposed to lie 
beyond and below these. 

Now when it comes to the Piper and similar phenomena 
we have a situation wholly different from the cases in which 
telepathy was proved. We may concede for the sake of ar- 
gument that Mrs. Piper is the percipient and that her trance 
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has some relation to hypnosis, tho this is not apparently the 
fact. But the sitter is not at all in the position of an agent 
unless the messages given are identical with the contents of 
his normal consciousness. Dr. Hodgson and every experi- 
menter in such cases have shown that there is no sort of cor- 
relation between their present mental states and the real or 
alleged messages, except of course in instances where the 
answer to a question is immediately given, which is often not 
the case. But in at least two respects there is no correlation 
between the sitter’s mental states and the results. (1) The 
sitter’s thoughts are rarely or never given. (2) Many facts 
are given which can be proved never to have been known by 
the sitter. Perhaps a third important fact is that many mes- 
sages are spontaneously given which represent an intelligent 
process of selecting facts in a way not natural to the sitter. 
Many other types of phenomena could be mentioned, but 
these three suffice to show that the facts have no psycholog- 
ical resemblance in their essential features to the telepathic 
phenomena of spontaneous and experimental occurrence, and 
that suffices to throw the burden of proof on the man who 
attempts to apply telepathy to them. You cannot talk as 
the author actually does about suggestion in the case. Sug- 
gestion is a conscious thing by the operator and means noth- 
ing whatever if it does not mean this. Telepathic suggestion 
of any kind is absolutely unknown. Drs. Janet, Gibert, 
Ochorovicz, and the two Myers showed some experiments in 
telepathic hypnosis and suggestion, but this was with present 
mental states. There is not a single instance evidencing sub- 
liminal telepathy or subliminal suggestion, and until you se- 
cure evidence of this in phenomena not coinciding with the 
personal identity or reminiscences of deceased persons you 
have no standing in a scientific court whatever. The appli- 
cation of such a theory is pure imagination. 

The author makes frequent use in his writing on this sub- 
ject of an incident which Mr. Andrew Lang thinks is a deadly 
objection to a spiritistic theory. It is some experiences with 
a Miss Angus, a crystal gazer, who described some things a 
fortnight old and that had occurred in India. A letter ar- 
rived afterward corroborating the facts. Mr. Lang thinks 
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the phenomena are not spiritistic, and therefore attributes 
them to telepathy, as does our present author. Now it is to 
be conceded that we should not treat the incidents as proof 
of spirits. That may be clear enough. But that does not 
oblige any one to resort to telepathy. I agree that, if we are 
explaining, we must choose between telepathy, clairvoyance 
and spirits. But in phenomena of this kind we may suspend 
our judgment. There is not one iota of evidence that the 
case is telepathic. It is actually astonishing that any intelli- 
gent man would assume such a thing in this stage of the 
problem. They may be inexplicable by any hypothesis, but 
one thing is certain and that is that there is no more evidence 
of telepathy in Mr. Lang’s phenomena than there is of spirits. 
For all we know they might be explained by spirit agency, 
tho not evidence of it. All that we should have to do to 
justify the application of that hypothesis would be to estab- 
lish its action in similar cases affecting personal identity and 
selective unity in the phenomena, and then we should have 
reason to extend it to cases which did not prove it. The 
same rights would apply to telepathy, if explanatory at all. 
But there is not one iota of evidence for telepathy a trois, and 
even Mr. Lang sticks at that. The important fact in the in- 
cident is that the person present on the occasion knew the 
people associated with the events in India, and in very many 
experiments this peculiarity is noticeable, namely, that the 
supernormal facts obtained do not occur unless some social 
relation exists between the sitter and the persons at a dis- 
tance who can confirm them. The talk about rapport by 
Hudson and others is nonsense, so far as science has anything 
to say about it evidentially. It may be a fact, but it is abso- 
lutely without scientific credentials, and scientific procedure 
is all that we can recognize in psychic research. The one 
thing to learn is that we cannot assume that a phenomenon 
is telepathic because it is not evidence of spirits, nor can we 
assume that it is spiritistic because it is not evidence of tel- 
epathy. We must keep in mind the two distinct problems in 
the phenomena. They are the evidential and the explana- 
tory. The explanatory process may cover much that is not 
evidential of its truth, and this will be true of telepathy as 
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well as spirits. But in each case that we apply an hypothesis 
we have to see that the previous proof of its truth shows 
that the kind of phenomena of which the explanation is al- 
leged is the same as the type which are not evidence of it but 
yet explicable by it. Now this is precisely what has not been 
done by any telepathic theory. Conceding that telepathy 
explains coincident mental states, there is not a single proved 
case of its application to subliminal states and much less to 
the selective character of such phenomena as we find in the 
Piper and similar experiments. For that reason there is no 
present justification of its application after the manner of the 
author. And this is true, no matter what we think of the 
relevancy or irrelevancy of a spiritistic theory. It is much 
better to frankly admit that we have no explanation than to 
resort to such unsupported hypotheses as are accepted here. 

Something should be said of the author’s position regard- 
ing Apparitions. As was remarked above, he gives no ade- 
quate account of them. But since it is the intention later to 
discuss them much more at length than we can do now, I 
shall not go into the matter at present further than to remark 
a few crucial points. 

The reader will remark that the author chooses only a few 
instances which are supposed to give difficulty to spiritism 
and which he thinks easily explicable by telepathy. He abso- 
lutely ignores two types of them that are very numerous, 
making no adequate account of them. ‘They are those in- 
stances that represent apparitions of the dead and those of 
the dying which are easily explicable by the spiritistic hypoth- 
esis, whether it be true or not. He lays his emphasis on ap- 
paritions of the living and a few instances of the dead which 
are not in fact evidential of any hypothesis whatever. I am 
not disputing the right to select cases which are or may be 
exceptions to an hypothesis which he wishes to test and crit- 
icize. Every one has the right, nay, the duty to choose the 
facts which make a problem for his opponent and to consider 
them thoroughly. I am, therefore, not finding fault in this 
remark, but simply warning the reader that there are very 
many facts which the author does not take into proper ac- 
count. 
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No doubt the enthusiastic spiritist often ignores the point 
which can be made, at least plausibly, against his theory and 
so evades objections where he should face them. It is well 
to have a man insisting on this fact and using his facts for all 
they are worth against hasty thinking. But in animadvert- 
ing against spiritistic follies and prejudices, it is just as easy 
to avoid seeing difficulties in the path of a scepticism which 
is respectable only because spiritists are not so regarded. 
Such aspects of the problem the author has not noticed in his 
determination to see nothing but a telepathic hypothesis in 
his facts. 

Let me take the apparitions of the living as an instance. 
He is triumphantly confident that they are incompatible with 
a spiritistic hypothesis. This seems quite plausible and to 
many as absolutely certain. We say that it cannot be a spirit 
when the apparition of a living person is seen because the 
person is still living. We might well imagine, the argument 
goes, that the dead should appear, if such a thing were pos- 
sible, but if the living appear we do not need anything but 
telepathy to account for the appearance, and the apparitions 
of the dead and dying must supposedly be accounted for in 
the same way. 

Now what evidence has the author that an apparition of 
the living is not a spirit? Why may not the spirit of the liv- 
ing person have left his body and appeared to his friend? 
Such is the view of many people and it coincides with certain 
phenomena in dreams. Besides, let me add that one of my 
colleagues in university work told me that he thought an ap- 
parition of a living person was better evidence of survival 
after death than either apparitions of the dead or communi- 
cations through Mrs. Piper. If the spirit of a living person 
can leave the body and appear to a friend, the fact shows a 
condition of things which makes survival after death prac- 
tically an assured fact, simply by virtue of the independence 
of the body which the supposed fact implies, and this would 
negative the brain function theory. On the telepathic theory 
you have many perplexities still unsolved by even apparitions 
of the living. 

Far be it from me to say that I believe in any such a the- 
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ory. I do not agree with my colleague in the importance for 
survival attached to apparitions of the living. Nor do I be- 
lieve that the spirit, if any exists, can leave the body and ap- 
pear in any such manner. I would much prefer the hypoth- 
esis of the author under notice, at least for the present. But 
I am calling attention to the facts that intelligent men are not 
agreed as to his view and that he has no evidence whatever 
that telepathy is the only explanation of the phenomena. ‘To 
me it is quite possible that a telepathic explanation is not 
the true one and that various persons may be right in reject- 
ing it. It seems to me, however, that telepathy, whatever it 
means, is the best present classification of the facts regarding 
apparitions of the living where they are the result of delib- 
erate experiment. But there is a type of spontaneous appa- 
ritions of the living that is often associated with other phe- 
nomena which suggest another than the telepathic explana- 
tion. My mind, therefore, remains in entire suspense as 
to the final explanation of apparitions of the living. 

As to those of the dying, no doubt telepathy has to be 
considered. But when you appeal to that hypothesis you 
must answer two questions which the telepathist usually ig- 
nores or conceals. (1) What evidence have you that the 
dying person is thinking of the percipient? In all the ex- 
periments on telepathy we have independent knowledge of 
what both agent and percipient are thinking about, and it is 
this that determines the right to appeal to telepathy as char- 
acterizing the phenomena. But in apparitions of the dying 
we have no evidence whatever, scientifically considered, that 
the dying person is trying to influence a living person or 
thinking of him. The phenomena apparently belong to the 
same type of phenomena as spontaneous apparitions of the 
living. (2) The peculiar moment in which such apparitions 
of the dying occur is a suggestive fact. They may represent 
the only occasion in a whole life in which they appear, tho the 
agent has often thought of the percipient at other times and 
had no appearance. The peculiar thing to be explained by 
any theory is the time of the appearance. The telepathic 
hypothesis can apply only by virtue of the fact that no condi- 
tions are assigned to its nature and power. But this very 
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circumstance makes it an irrelevant hypothesis in the minds 
of scientific men. 

I have said nothing of apparitions of the dead. It is clear 
that telepathy is involved in all sorts of embarrassments if 
applied tothem. I shall not discuss them at length. Suffice 
it to say that the only plausible reason for applying telepathy 
to the apparitions of the living and of the dying is the perti- 
nence of it to the first class, and our ignorance, in the other; 
while the refusal to admit the possibility of spirits tends to 
conceal the existence of an alternative to the one considered. 
But when applied it must be based on the assumption of con- 
scious activity on the part of the agent—in one case not 
proved at all—while the admission of such a principle into 
the conception and explanation of the case would suggest at 
once that apparitions of the dead would involve the real ex- 
istence of such persons as a condition of accounting for the 
agent inthe phenomenon. But if apparitions of the dead are 
caused by telepathy, it is not telepathy from the dead accord- 
ing to the position of the present author, and if we cannot 
assume that the reality appearing accounts for the appearance 
in apparitions of the dead, and still invoke telepathy, it will 
be for the reason that we assume some living person to be the 
agent rather than the deceased person. But if one type of 
apparitions does not imply the agency of the person appear- 
ing, there is no proof that those of the living and the dying 
imply the agency of the person appearing, and telepathy be- 
comes a wild hypothesis without any point de repere whatever. 

I shall not criticize the author’s views on two or three 
cases which he tries to analyze at great length. I shall only 
remark a statement or two which he makes with rather care- 
less implications. This remark is made in connection with 
the incident of the man who saw an apparition of his sister 
with a scar on her face eight years after her death, which scar 
was an accident to her face after death and not known by the 
percipient. The author says: ‘“ This the confirmed spiritist 
would hasten to assure us, is absolutely inexplicable by telep- 
athy.” This statement is absurd. I doubt if a single spiritist 
would ever think of such a view. He might try to explain it 
by his view, but that he should regard it as inexplicable by 
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telepathy, no matter how “ confirmed ” he was in his views, is 
hardly true to any historical facts. Most of them would even 
hasten to admit this explanation as quite within the reach of 
good sense, even tho they thought another equally possible. 
As for myself I have always taken this case as one that creates 
difficulties for the spiritist,—and the author insists that lama 
spiritist with an apparent suspicion that I am “ confirmed.” 
But while I always admitted its difficulty for spiritism it was 
only from the evidential, not the explanatory, point of view. 
If telepathy be granted—I mean between the living—and if 
we actually do survive death, telepathy from the dead is quite 
as possible as between the living, and hence such phenomena 
come quite easily under the spiritistic hypothesis as any 
other, tho not evidence of it. Besides the author in stating 
that the mother died a fortnight or more later than the ex- 
perience seems not to have suspected that the phenonemon 
may be classed among premonitions, which are undoubtedly 
not telepathic and which may be most easily explicable by 
the spiritistic theory. This may not be correct, but the tel- 
epathic explanation is not so clear as may seem to the author, 
whatever the evidential issue is. 

Let me take one passage from the author and examine it 
in detail as a sample of the whole theoretical discussion of his 
volume. After quoting the arguments which I presented in 
my “Science and a Future Life” against telepathy as an ex- 
planation of the Piper phenomena, my critic goes on to reply 
to the last one of them mentioned. 


“In this last quotation, unfortunately for Professor Hyslop 
and for those who agree with his view of the Piper case, lurks the 
clue to the solution of the difficulties he has just raised. The al- 
leged discarnate spirits, he says, recognize the necessity of prov- 
ing their identity, and hence supply the sort of facts commonly 
utilized by living persons as proof of identity. Exactly. And 
they would do precisely the same thing on the supposition that 
they were not discarnate spirits at all, but, as the telepathist be- 
lieves the evidence goes to show, were simply the secondary per- 
sonalities that had taken form and character in Mrs. Piper’s or- 
ganism, just as secondary personalities take form and character 
in the person who is hypnotized. In the last analysis, there is no 
difference between the trance state into which Mrs. Piper goes 
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during a séance, and the trance state’ of any hypnotic subject. 
The distinction simply is that she seems to be constitutionally so 
nervously unstable that she falls spontaneously into the hypnotic 
condition. Now a hypnotized person, as was pointed out on a 
previous page, will enact with a seemingly preternatural fidelity 
any role suggested to him by the hypnotist. By so much the 
more should Mrs. Piper, with her exceptional gift, be able to re- 
spond to suggestion and in her varying secondary personalities 
fill roles suggested to her, however unconsciously or subcon- 
sciously, by those who have so long been experimenting with 
her.” 


There are few passages in any work on this subject which 
show so much pure imagination as this one. When one re- 
marks the selective intelligence exhibited in the phenomena 
proving pérsonal identity of other persons than any known 
by the psychic, the critic remarks “ Exactly. This is just 
what the telepathist would expect secondary personalities 
would do!” Now why are telepathy and secondary person- 
ality linked together? The men who have developed the 
doctrine of secondary personality not only do not accept tel- 
epathy as a rule, but found secondary personality on the ex- 
perience of the subject, and the normal experience at that. It 
is not the telepathist that extends the capacity of secondary 
personality, but the psychiatrist. But what evidence has the 
author that secondary personalities would do precisely what 
spirits would be expected to do if they existed? All the sec- 
ondary personalities, like the Ansel Bourne and similar cases 
do not exhibit such phenomena. There is not one single in- 
stance of any such phenomena on record to show that sec- 
ondary personalities would, on a priori grounds, do anything 
of the kind. The cases that are indubitably secondary per- 
sonalities do not attempt phenomena like personal identity, 
but engage in spiritual generalities and intellectual or moral 
admonitions. In fact, this is one of the means of detecting 
secondary personality in such cases. Mr. Bruce evidently 
has not the slightest personal knowledge of his subject, or he 
would not venture on such an imaginary account of the mat- 
ter. 

I have no doubt that subconscious conditions and pro- 
cesses of the medium are associated with all phenomena pur- 
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porting to represent spirits, but that they are originated by 
secondary personalities is manifestly absurd on the very defi- 
nition of such personalities. The student of abnormal psy- 
chology means by secondary personality subconscious states 
based on the normal experience of the subject and this is his 
own sensations. He has always excluded the supernormal 
from it. But our author here uses it as a concomitant of the 
supernormal, of telepathically acquired facts. Now there is 
not the slightest evidence that supernormally acquired facts 
tend to take the form of systematic secondary personalities. 
I shall not dispute either the possibility or the fact of it. For 
I conceded that it is quite within the range of conceivable 
things. But it cannot be advanced scientifically until the evi- 
dence is produced, and of this there is none which would asso- 
ciate it with a telepathic origin. And the author has at least 
to admit telepathy into the case where he is dealing with 
Mrs. Piper and similar cases, but in all the thousands of ex- 
periments to prove telepathy there is not a single instance in 
which telepathic transmission gave rise to any secondary per- 
sonalities. There was the simply automatic production of 
the message, whatever the manner of its transmission. 
There is not a shadow of evidence for any such assumptions 
as the author makes. 

Then again, what evidence has he that Mrs. Piper’s trance 
is the same as that of any hypnotic subject? He has not 
made any personal study of Mrs. Piper. He has had no sit- 
tings. He has not witnessed her séances or experimented 
with her or tested her mental and physical conditions. 
Dr. Hodgson, who, after his eighteen years of experi- 
ment and observation of her, might be supposed to know 
at least as much as men who have never seen a single 
séance, did not regard the condition as identical with the 
hypnotic trance as we know it in psychiatry. I have never 
found the two identical in her in all my experiments 
with her. I have never found the slightest traces of sug- 
gestibility as that is known to the practitioner. But then it 
must be remembered that men who have patiently investi- 
gated this matter do not know as much as men who have not 
and who have read books. So we must refrain from having 
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opinions. We must yield to those who have to invent or im- 
agine facts to escape our theories. 

One most important fact the author does not notice. It 
is the evidently automatic condition of the psychic in the 
phenomena which purport to be spiritistic communications. 
This means that facts are reported mechanically from an out- 
side source. The automatic act is not an intelligent one of 
the subject, that is, not a personally designed one. The fact 
that the writing is regarded as automatic is opposed to the 
assumption of its being intelligent simulation. If we dis- 
regard the automatic condition of the organism through 
which the incidents come we may well speak of secondary 
personalities playing a simulating role. But you cannot com- 
bine automatism and so comprehensive an intelligence as his 
theory involves. Automatism and intelligence are not com- 
patible conceptions, the former being chosen to express the 
absence of intelligent processes and the presence of a me- 
chanical act unadjusted to the actual situation of the subject. 
That the phenomena are associated with automatism pure 
and simple may be false, but as long as we regard the condi- 
tion of the psychic as one of automatism we exclude the de- 
signing intelligence which the author’s theéry of simulating 
personalities implies. In his telepathic explanation he is 
obliged to assume that the condition of the percipient is one 
of automatism, of passive recipience of external impressions, 
and hence not the active organizer of the result. It is of the 
very conception of his transmission from without of identical 
matter that it should be an automatic product in the subject 
percipient. He can attribute nothing whatever to secondary 
personality except the non-evidential matter, and this would 
represent imagination or memories of the percipient. But 
once concede this automatic condition of the medium and 
you have a problem to explain the association of the proper 
dramatic play of personality with it as mere secondary per- 
sonality, especially that dramatic play which is not apparent 
in any case of ordinary secondary personality. I mean the 
represented intercommunication between spirits. In the 
ordinary instances of secondary personality there is no inter- 
fusion of memories or intercommunication between the per- 
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sonalities. If spirits exist we should obtain illustration of 
their common knowledge and of their communication with 
each other, showing no limitation of the memory to one or 
another special stream of consciousness. This is precisely 
what we do constantly obtain, namely, an exact reproduction 
of what we find in the living existing independently of each 
other. We donot find this conscious process in multiple per- 
sonality. We find recognition of the existence of other per- 
sonalities, but no such dramatic play of independent person- 
ality as we find in the represented spiritistic phenomena. All 
this is perfectly compatible with the automatic condition of 
the psychic, and in fact there is a kind of incident that is not 
at all compatible with any amount of secondary personality 
inthe case. Such incidents are of two kinds: (1) incidents 
consistent with those that are verifiable and that are inter- 
nally probable, and (2) incidents representing not impossible 
facts in a transcendental world, especially those which are 
associated with evidential matter of the past terrestrial life, 
and there are many of these. 

Any man who has had the slightest personal knowledge 
of such cases can easily see that the phenomena have no es- 
sential resemblance to hypnotic phenomena, and intelligent 
men who have not witnessed the facts and knew anything of 
psychology at first hand would see this without personal 
knowledge. It is stamped all over the records, and a man 
must be lacking in scientific imagination or in knowledge or 
both who does not see this. The impersonations of hypnotic 
conditions and suggestions are all based upon the normal 
sensory experience of the subject. This is apparent in the 
best work of the very men to whom the author dedicates his 
book. There is no trace of suggestion about telepathic phe- 
nomena and no trace of impersonation of the persons from 
whom telepathic messages come. Consequently it is a mat- 
ter of pure imagination without evidence that such a process 
should be invoked here. 

Again what evidence has the author that Mrs. Piper and 
similar cases are auto-hypnotic? There is not one iota of 
evidence for it. What there is in the records is against such 
a supposition. Mrs. Piper cannot go into this trance as she 
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pleases. She has tried it at times and could not succeed. 
There is not the slightest indication in all her phenomena 
that she can hypnotize herself. That external suggestion did 
not and does not play any part in it is proved by the fact that 
Dr. Hodgson permitted the phenomena to take their own 
course and carefully studied them with a view to ascertaining 
whether auto-hypnosis occurred. He found no evidence of 
it. He may have been wrong and possibly other students 
would form a different opinion, but those who have not had 
any personal contact with the case must have at least a little 
humility. 

There is the constant insinuation, and even some attempt 
to show, that all these personalities in Mrs. Piper were devel- 
oped by suggestion, and the author includes in it the sugges- 
tions of sitters. Now if he had had any extensive experience 
with the case he might have a right to indulge his imagina- 
tion. But he seems not to have known that Dr. Hodgson 
anticipated this very accusation and for years conducted his 
experiments to refute the suspicion. He deliberately per- 
mitted the management of the sittings and communications 
to be conducted by the trance personalities and gave no sug- 
gestions of his own. He obeyed orders, if I may so express 
it. He obtained better and more intelligent evidence of the 
supernormal in this way than by any suggestions of his own 
and Mrs. Piper shows no traces of suggestibility of the kind 
familiar in hypnotic automatism. No, the author’s animad- 
versions are pure imagination, purely a priori conjectures 
which are ventured to protect an interest in the negative side. 
They are not the result of an intelligent personal knowledge 
of abnormal psychology and long investigations personally 
into mediumistic phenomena. 

But we may concede in the argument all the secondary 
personality you please, and I do not care to dispute either the 
possibility or the fact that the entire setting of the supernor- 
mal facts is of the nature of secondary personality and you 
may ask and receive all the admissions you like regarding 
the role of suggestion, auto-hypnotic or hetero-hypnotic. I 
am willing to make a present of both of these and still insist 
that the telepathic hypothesis does not rationally account for 
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the acquisition of the facts which are revealed in this manner. 

Subconscious processes are probably connected with all 
supernormal phenomena, as was admitted above. But that 
does not say or imply that we either understand and explain 
them thereby or admit that secondary personality in its ordi- 
nary character has anything to do with it. Secondary per- 
sonality, in its application to such phenomena, is assumed to 
be a perfect simulation of thousands of people and events 
which the subject never knew! The ordinary simulation is 
based on normal sensory experience of the subject. But this 
infinitely rich set of secondary personalities attributed to 
mediums is not based on the subject’s personal knowledge, 
but on knowledge transmitted to it from without by a sup- 
posed telepathy for which there is not one iota of scientific 
evidence! But let us concede that the impersonation is pos- 
sible, that the facts once transmitted to the psychic can utilize 
the functions of subconscious action to express themselves in 
the physical world, as I am not at all disposed to deny this 
possibility. In my Report on the Piper case years ago I 
stated this and the whole difficulty of explaining the phe- 
nomena nevertheless. Yet this is absolutely ignored, as if 
my critic’s position were new and original. The argument 
by which that view was criticized has been wholly ignored by 
him and for that matter by all others who have referred to 
the case. So also has this selectiveness with a perfectly ra- 
tional conception of the end in view. It is occasionally men- 
tioned, but not appreciated in its relation to the problem. 

If we obtained only isolated incidents referring to the per- 
sonal identity of deceased persons we might well admit the 
possibility and possibly the reality of the process of subcon- 
scious transmission of memories from the sitter to medium. 
But when it comes to the selection of facts with reference to 
personal identity the case is wholly different. In the first 
place we have no evidence whatever that one mind can read 
the memory of another. Telepathy, so far as it may be said 
to have scientific credentials at all, is limited to the present 
active states of the agent or person transmitting his thought. 
Such a thing as telemnesia is absolutely without any scien- 
tific evidence whatever, and that the process must be, even to 
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suggest an explanation without an appeal to surviving con- 
sciousness. Nor does it help to indicate what Dr. Sidis has 
shown, namely, that there are subconscious images and states 
active during the simultaneous action of the normal con- 
sciousness. ‘That only increases the author’s difficulties in 
the face of this assumed selectiveness. Ordinary telepathy 
has some mechanical conceivability, owing to the fact that 
we may easily admit the possibility of dynamo-genic agency 
in present mental states, that is, dynamic power to produce 
effects. But we have no guarantee that memory is in any 
respect active in the normal type. ‘The cases of assumed sub- 
conscious images active and not known by the normal con- 
sciousness are instances in which the normal activity is pro- 
portionately disturbed and are not evidence that the subcon- 
sciousness is active in the whole area of its memories. But 
conceded that all subconscious states are active. Yield all 
that the sceptic wishes to think possible. The fundamental 
question is in all instances why the facts impressing minds of 
mediums are so exclusively related to deceased persons, or so 
nearly so as to exhibit limitations not naturally attributable 
to a telepathy, which has to be made practically infinite to 
satisfy the demands of the facts actually obtained, and amaz- 
ingly finite to explain its limitations and inabilities. 

The author does not face this issue and discuss it. He 
does not tell the reader that Dr. Hodgson and myself have 
discussed his theory in full on this point. He takes up other 
aspects of it and where he alludes to one feature in it, namely, 
the apparently devilishness of such a process, he neglects to 
point out that it had been considered in the light of another 
aspect of the problem. This was that very many of the facts 
were not known to the sitters and by no possibility could 
have been known to them, so that telepathy with the sub- 
conscious processes of the sitter was impossible. The au- 
thor’s “telepathic suggestion’ could not apply, and we in- 
dicated that any one still applying telepathy had to extend it 
to the capacity of mediums to read all living memories and to 
intelligently select the desired facts from them to represent 
the personal identity of certain deceased persons. The spir- 
itist need not be troubled by an occasional incident acquired 
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supernormally and not representative of personal identity, if 
it be relevant to certain social relations between the living 
and the deceased, and this is the fact with many of the super- 
normal facts not strictly proof of personal identity in the first 
degree. But what the student has to face is the following 
facts. 

(1) Telepathy of the scientifically admissible type does 
not explain the phenomena, assuming that it explains mental 
coincidences in the living, which it does not. This admissi- 
ble form is that of the traysmission of present active mental 
states. (2) The extension of telepathy to the memory or 
subconscious of the sitter, which we may call telemnesia, does 
not explain all the facts, as many of the incidents in evidence 
of supernormal knowledge are not known by the sitter. (3) 
The only “ telepathy ” or telemnesia that would apply is that 
which makes it a process of selecting the proper facts from 
the memories of any or all living persons. Nothing is clearer 
from the facts than this necessary extension of the hypothe- 
sis. ‘The very selectiveness of this act from the infinite mass 
of human memories and subconscious states to imperson- 
ate a few specific relatives or friends of the sitter has to be 
conceived as an amazingly intelligent process. This intelli- 
gence knows what facts to select to palm off as memories of 
deceased persons, and yet with all this intelligence it either 
does not know their real source or it is lying about where it 
gets them. Its assumed ignorance of the source is incom- 
patible with its necessary knowledge about their pertinence 
and actual source in the memories of the living, and we can- 
not but attribute to it a monumental amount of lying about 
their origin. There can be no doubt that this assumed tele- 
pathic process asserts that the facts come from spirits, and its 
intelligence in selecting the right facts to deceive us must 
naturally be regarded as fiendish and devilish, as its ignor- 
ance in the matter is inconsistent with its selective power, 
tho our telepathist assumes that he has been acute enough to 
discover its game, while forced by the argument to assume 
that his own subliminal is capable of playing any wonderful 
trick of deception on himself! Why may not this telepathy 
also be deceiving the sceptic? What immunity has he from 
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this maze of suggestion and illusion? Why accept and be- 
lieve without evidence such an enormous telepathic process 
when a perfectly simple explanation consistent with the prin- 
ciples and facts of science is accessible? 

Now in the face of this wonderful process with its select- 
ive ingenuity—the talk about “suggestion” from the sitter 
being about as relevant as gravitation or chemical affinity— 
the author finds it necessary to introduce a consolatory view 
to the reader in the assertion that “if it (psychical research) 
has not proved survival, it has most assuredly given mankind 
new and forceful reasons for clinging to the ancient faith. 
This it has done by enlarging and ennobling the conception 
of personality.” Personality is enlarged and ennobled by 
assuming that the subconscious which the author makes 
more fundamental and characteristic that the normal con- 
sciousness is engaged in the process of universal telepathy 
and lying about the source of its facts! If the subconscious 
in his conception were purely automatic he might escape this 
accusation, but the author actually regards “ the self of which 
we are normally conscious ”’ as “ but a dissociation from the 
subliminal self’?! a yiew the direct opposite of the psycho- 
pathologists generally and even of one.to whom he dedicates 
his book. Abnormal psychology regards secondary person- 
alities as dissociations from the normal self and for that rea- 
son abnormal. Here our author makes the normal self the 
dissociation and hence the abnormal, while the lying sub- 
conscious with its infinite resources in telepathy is the normal 
and the enlarged and ennobled personality which we are en- 
titled to hope will survive death! 

If the author had simply possessed the consistency and 
courage of one critic of my Report on the Piper case he might 
have avoided this rejoinder. The person in mind insists with 
Mr. Bruce that the phenomena which Dr. Hodgson and I 
have adduced are not due to spirits but are explicable by tel- 
epathy from the living. But she also insists that the whole 
process is devilish. She thinks our subconsciousness or sec- 
ondary personalities can go about the world at will and carry 
on intelligent intercourse with the subliminals of others as it 
pleases, and hence that the subconscious minds of mediums 
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can filch information at pleasure from any and all living per- 
sons and that it knows well enough that it is not from spirits, 
but is deliberately deceiving us about its source. She is un- 
der no illusion about the ennobling and enlarging conception 
of personality involved, but frankly accepts it as devilish. 
She apparently believes in the existence of spirits, but what 
evidence she has no one knows. As to the alleged evidence 
for their existence, she frankly and consistently regards it as 
the devilish product of secondary personalities, or “ facetious 
kobolds,” as she calls them. It is not easy to answer this 
theory. It is much more consistent than this playing with 
infinitely deceiving telepathy and talking about ennobled and 
enlarged conceptions of personality, especially when you still 
cling to a belief in survival, after admitting that this enlarged 
and ennobled conception of personality is associated with 
amazing powers of lying and deception! Why a man can 
have no sense of humor in this position it is impossible to un- 
derstand, straining at gnats and swallowing camels! 
Another astonishing thing is that the author does not see 
that the existence of telepathy between the living is so much 
in favor of the spiritistic hypothesis, and his own assumptions 
favor this view far more than almost any other critic of spir- 
itism. He expresses the view that all this work sustains the 
ancient faith which was that we do survive death. How he 
can take that view of the matter when he is discrediting all 
the facts and arguments in its support is curious. He ought 
to see that materialism has the field in all normal and abnor- 
mal psychology and that any argument against spiritism is 
so much negatively in favor of the materialistic theory which 
makes survival impossible. His faith in such circumstances 
is belief without evidence; and, without making any remarks 
about that intellectual condition of men and women, it is cer- 
tain that we should put any business man or judge of the civil 
courts in the insane asylum if he had no better criterion for 
his belief and actions. But the author does admit the right 
to believe this possibility on the evidence, and he ought to 
see that (1) if we survive death in incorporeal form; (2) if 
telepathy between living minds can take place without the in- 
tervention of sense perception, and (3) if it is the subcon- 
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scious personality that is the larger personality that survives, 
with all its wonderful telepathic powers, it is only a question 
of the kind of facts obtained in experimental work whether 
the telepathy is not between the dead and the living. There 
may be all the secondary personality you please in the living, 
automatic or intelligent, if the facts are most easily and ra- 
tionally explained by the hypothesis of a spiritistic source, 
that is the theory to admit as most possible. The intelligent 
unity of them and the appalling character of the devilishness 
involved in any other theory might lead us at least to tolerate 
that view as one to think about as an escape from a terrible 
indictment of nature, which is inconsistent with that view of 
evolution that assumes moral progress in the cosmos. But 
this aside, the author’s telepathy more easily plays into the 
hands of spiritism than its opposing view, because spiritism 
makes unnecessary the selective devilishness of the process 
between the living and fully accounts for many of the limita- 
tions of the phenomena. 

There is another ad hominem argument which can be used 
quite effectively against the negative tendencies of the author 
under review. It is that we do not require, as spiritists, to 
maintain any special theory or conception of the nature of 
spirit to defend survival. We can place it directly on the 
assumptions of our author. He brings forward the doctrine 
of Dr. Sidis and Professor Janet, that the subconscious states 
of the mind are active and energetic. The older view was 
that, in memory, our past experiences had perished, so far as 
active occupation was concerned. But the new view, as sug- 
gested by our author, makes them quite as real and existent 
as any present states. Indeed it gives them a kind of present 
existence. Now as spirit is nothing but consciousness, and 
as the author has faith in survival, this being the larger per- 
sonality of the subliminal, the memories of all of us survive 
and are still active. It matters not whether we locate those 
memories in an “astral body,” in St. Paul’s “ spiritual body, 
in the Leibnitzian and Boscovitchian spaceless centers of 
force, or in the universal ether, as some do, or as a stream of 
activity in the Absolute or God. The assumption is that they 
are there and exist quite as present streams of consciousness. 
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They are as such personalities as are our present and normal 
groups of mental states. All that mediums are supposed to 
do is to get into rapport with these memories, and this is the 
view of the author, so that communication with the “ dead ” 
is a necessary conception of his own point of view and not 
the opposite. The only possible escape for him from the 
acceptance of the view which he is criticizing and disputing 
is to boldly affirm the materialistic position which holds that 
all personality, conscious or subconscious, disappears perma- 
nently with that of the body. If he had not expressed a faith 
in a future life and in the encouragement of that faith by his 
own wonderful theories he might question this application of 
his own doctrine. But with telepathy implying the possibil- 
ity of communication with discarnate consciousness, if it ex- 
ists; with the assumption that it does exist, and also with the 
assumption that it is subconscious personality that survives 
and that it is in its nature active, there is absolutely no escape 
whatever from the simplicity and rationality of the hypothe- 
sis that the communication is with the deceased, except as 
materialism is assumed, which the author seems not to do 
consciously. All this will be quite consistent with the Pan- 
theistic, the Pan-Materialistic systems, and the monistic view 
of Haeckel. There is only one philosophic conception with 
which this survival will not fit and that is atomic materialism 
of the Epicurean type as modified by modern science. Every 
other conception of the cosmos and the relation of conscious- 
ness to it makes it possible for personality to survive, and if 
psychic research facts “ encourage the hope ” of it as they do 
according to this author, it can be only because his own con- 
ception of personality and subconscious states make com- 
munication with the “dead” a perfectly possible thing, and 
the simplest thing in the light of the facts. 

I am not here indicating that I believe in such a theory. 
We have no evidence that the mental states of living people 
are stamped on the ether, or that they are mere streams in 
the life of the Absolute or God, but such a conception of 
them must carry with it the implication of survival, since they 
are, on that view of their nature, not functional resultants of 
composition, which is the view of atomic materialism. That 
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conception of their nature once set aside, it is only a matter 
of evidence and simplicity to favor survival. If communica- 
tion with those subconscious states be possible with the liv- 
ing, it is easy to conceive this communication with the dis- 
carnate consciousness, which, according to the author, must 
exist, and which he puts as a hope, tho his argument makes 
it a necessity, and then invents an incredible hypothesis to 
escape admitting the fact. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize the fact that I am not un- 
mindful of the great value of this book. It ought to be read 
most carefully by every one interested in perplexing mental 
phenomena. I have criticized it at length for the reason that 
I wish to recognize precisely the difficulties which all ex- 
planations have to meet, and especially to suggest to readers 
facts and doctrines which a work of so small compass could 
not treat fully. But whatever defects I may see in its the- 
oretical discussions are not to be measured against its merits 
as a calmer and more rational treatment of them than is usual 
by two opposing schools of thought, the scientific Philistine 
and the theosophist. The author criticizes the scientist for 
ignoring the facts as much as he opposes the spiritist for his 
explanations. But the standing mystery of the book is its 
unswerving antagonism to spiritistic theory which is ren- 
dered perfectly possible by his own contentions. His admis- 
sion that we may exist after death makes him disregard the 
only theory that can really antagonize communication with 
the dead, and his perfectly enormous telepathy, with appar- 
ently infinite powers of selection, with perfect command of 
all human consciousness for simulating the existence of dead 
people, cannot read the mind and memory well enough to 
make money out of the stock market! 

To thus come up to the spiritistic hypothesis and display 
a most marvellous credulity about telepathy is one of the 
most wonderful illustrations of sceptical bias that we can im- 
agine. Wecan understand why the materialist would have 
no sense of humor in such a situation, but for one who thinks 
his facts support faith to twist and squirm about for more 
complications and infinities than any one could charge to a 
spiritist, betrays a curious state of mind, one that a healthy 
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sense of humor would discover to be rather embarrassing, 
except for its respectability with the social set. 

The man who does his own thinking will find the book a 
most valuable one. Nothing will give him a clearer idea of 
what he has to believe, and this without adequate evidence, 
to escape the spiritistic theory, and anything which shows 
him so conclusively how much he has to accept as an alter- 
native will induce him to inquire further, unless he has more 
prejudice than most spiritists. This is precisely what psy- 
chical researchers desire, and there is everything to welcome 
in s4eptical works which display more imagination and cred- 
ulity than believers. But for this tendency it would hardly 
be subject to criticism at all, and we may well excuse this for 
the stimulus which it will give to healthy reflection. 
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A RECORD OF EXPERIMENTS. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


The following record largely explains itself. The reader 
will keep in mind that the experiments were with the Ouija 
board and were the result of personal curiosity mingled with 
the scientific. There was no special attempt to make them 
tests of the supernormal at first and only gradually did this 
demand grow upon the experimenters. It will be observed 
that the best of them were connected with the presence of 
entire strangers to Mrs. Quentin. The significance of this 
fact, in connection with the paucity of the supernormal and 
of secondary personality where its opportunities were great is 
commented upon in the notes at the end of the respective sit- 
tings. The other matter has a psychological interest as ex- 
hibiting the type of phenomena which we may expect in non- 
evidential inquiries. It is quite possible that, but for the 
questions pertaining to transcendental conditions of life and 
religious doctrines, the results might have exhibited much 
more of the supernormal. As it is, however, they manifest 
the usual conceptions associated with communications pur- 
porting to come from. a spiritual world. What their value 
may be is left to the individual to determine according to his 
tastes. All that we require to say here is that they are not 
the work of intended deception on the part of the automatist. 
Any one is entitled to explain the non-evidential phenomena 
by fancy or imagination. There is no conclusive way to dis- 
pute that view, tho the time may come when psychology may 
have to give an account of hypotheses like this. 

I do not mean to discredit such a theory, but only to in- 
dicate that it stands on the same level of all theories in such 
cases. It may seem to many that the alternative is between 
accepting them as the product of imagination and as the de- 
liverances of spirits without qualification. But to the pres- 
ent. writer neither alternative is compulsory. There is noth- 
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ing opposed to the supposition that both factors might enter 
into the result, as well as abnormal mental conditions on the 
part of the communicator. There is no evidence in these 
records that such an hypothesis is true, but if other records 
suggest it we may inquire whether its application here might 
not remove some of the perplexities involved in the kind of 
messages which represent a supposed spiritual world. 


March 2d, 1906. 

Present: Mrs. Quentin, Mr. M., Mr. Quentin and Mr. F. 
Mrs. Quentin and Mr. M. working glass. 

(Who is here?) 

Mother. So long, so long. 

(You like to talk oftener?) 

Yes. 

(What have you been doing since last time?) 

Work, thought, growth. 

(What is your work?) 

Helping other souls, children sometimes. 

(What do you mean by thought?) 

We develop by growth in thought. 

(How do you help children’s souls?) ¢ 

Infusing into their minds ideas of spiritual desires. 

(Where do we come from?) 

You are all portion of the great spirit incarnated at the mo- 
ment of beginning mortal life. 

(Is this great spirit incarnated in anything else except the 
human body ?) 

No, not the spirit, but life is. 

(What is the difference between life and spirit?) 

The greatest difference. 

(Can you explain life?) 
Li [glass jumped to word] life can be without spirit, spirit is 
mind. 

(Do animals have spirits?) 

No. 

(Do animals live after death?) 

No. 

(Are we the only ones that live after death ?) 

Yes, but in the process of evo.u.1on more may develop. 

(What do you mean by more?) 

Ever living spirits. 

(Are there any spirits in the universe outside of this world?) 


No, such a chain of coincidences brought life here as.can never 
occur again. 
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(Can you explain the chain of coincidences?) 

Exact atmospheric conditions produced by cooling of the 
glacier ages, this is only one—the throwing off the moon by more 
rapid motion of earth is another.’ 

(Do you mean life is only a coincidence?) 

Of favorable circumstances foreseen. 

(Do you mean the favorable circumstances were prearranged ?) 

Planned by the great mind. 

(What has the throwing off of the moon to do with life?) 

Not with life but with atmospheric conditions favorable for its 
development. 

(Was the formation of human life the result of natural devel- 
opment or was it a miracle?) 

There are no miracles ; everything is the result of perfect laws. 

(Did Christ perform miracles or were they myths?) [By 
Mr. M.] 

Boy, they were the perfect understanding of natural laws. 

(How do you know these things? You can’t see the past.) 

The past is present with us as well as the future. This is 
something you cannot understand. 

(Would you care to give us a test?) 

If you must. 

(Can you tell us now what Mr. B. is doing?) [9:41.] 

[9:43.] Reading in the library. 

(What is he reading?) 

Could see his mind but it is not given me to perceive material 
things readily. Mind was on psychics. 

(Could you see anyone else?) 

Did not perceive any other mentality. [The above is correct. 
Mr. B. was reading a book on psychics in library. Checked by 
telephone. | 

(You said it is not given to your mind to see material things; 
Can some spirits see them?) 

Can read easily closed books, but the condition must be ex- 
actly right. 

(Can you read closed books?) 

No. 

(How can we get the right conditions ?) 

Impossible. Coincidences of many powers. 

({ Was a question between Impossible and Coincidences which 
we did not record.]) 

(Can you make another test?) 

Yes, but the conditions were exact for the last and may not 
be for this. 

(Can you see the clock?) 

Yes, through your minds. 
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(Are you there?) 

Yes. 

(Who is this, Mother?) 

Yes. 

(Will you go and see what is in Mr. B.’s mind now and try 
and give us a full description of what he is thinking?) [10:05.] 

[10:06%] Thisisin his mind. “I hope this will be success- 
ful; Can I impress my thought on Edith’s mind.” Book of 
poems, I think, but am not quite sure. 

(What about the book of poems?) 

He opened it. 

(How do you know it is a book of poems?) 

In his mind. 

(Any particular poem in his mind?) 

No. [Mr. C. was thinking of golf, but was hoping that Edith 
would read his thoughts correctly. } 

(Who is inthis room?) [L. H. F.] 

Do you mean of this world of yours? 

(Who of your world?) 

Only myself. 

(Who of our world?) 

Three. 

(Can you name them?) 

Yes, of course. Do you not understand they are all distinctly 
in your mind? 

(Can you see nothing but what is in our minds?) 

Not the smallest thing. 

(Do you remember French?) 

No, that has been tried many times but not successfully. 
[This seems to be an answer to the next question which we all 
had in our minds and had discussed. ] 

(What have you to say about mediums who speak in lan- 
guages they know nothing of?) 

Low order of mind is more easily influenced, less complex. 

(Have you forgotten French ?) 

Not altogether but as neither of you is proficient it would be 
very difficult for me to do it now. 

(What does Homologate mean?) 

Man together. [Wrong.] 

— by L. B. F.]| (Why cannot I work the board ?) 

es. 

[Mental by L. B. F.] (Can I work it with Mr. M.?) 

Do not think so. 

(What don’t you think?) [By Mr. M.] 

Cannot convey the question from Lewis’ mind to Edith’s. 
[Lewis is a deceased cousin of Mrs. Q.] 
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(Why not?) 
There must be some things I cannot make you do. 


(Can’t you tell us the question Lewis asked?) [By Mr. M.] 
No. 


(Do you know it?) 

Yes. 

[Mental by Mr. M.] (Who is sitting at the table writing?) 
[Mrs. Q. and L. working the glass. ] 

Not for a long time. 


[Mental by Mr. M.] (What time is it?) 
Yes. 


(What is Edith thinking of?) 

Edith. [Correct.] 

(What is V. thinking of?) 

Bobs. [Only indirectly.] 

(Is Sarah C. here?) 

No. 

(Can you summon her?) 

You can. 

(Will Sarah C. come here? Anybody here?) 


Sarah says she has none of this power. She cannot perceive 
your minds. 


(Why can’t she perceive our minds?) 
Not sufficiently developed. 

(Ours or hers?) 

Hers. 


The first interesting incident is the communicator’s denial 
of the persistence of animals after death. This is usually 
affirmed in alleged communications. But the communicator 
when living did not believe that animals survive, while Mrs. 
Q. is sympathetic with the view that they do survive. The 
use of the word “ boy ” was very characteristic as she always 
so addressed the sitter when she was living. The remainder 
of the record explains itself. The Lewis mentioned was de- 
ceased and was Mrs. Q.’s cousin. 


March 2ist, 1906. 


Present: Mrs. Quentin, E. Z. B. and Mr. Q. Mrs. Quentin 
working glass. 


(Is Grandma here?) 

What do you want of me? 

(Can you go to Niagara and find out what Bessie is doing?) 
Try, hate tests. [Time 8:30 P. M.] 

(Is my mother there?) [By Mr. Q.] 
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Yes, dear child, I am near you always. 

(Why am I interested in scientific questions ?) 

Inherited tendency of mind. You know, I loved it and so 
does your father. 

(Can B work glass?) 

I do not know. 

(Is my mother in the spirit world?) [By E. Z. B.] 

Yes. 

(Is she happy?) 

Yes, yes. Much happier than you can know. 

(Can she speak to me directly?) [By E. Z. B.] 

Very confused. She was confused in her head when she 
passed out and has not grown clear. 

[Memory had very much failed for some time before death.] 

Reading some lessons [it] think, Bessie [Time 8:45 P. M.] 

(Is my father with you?) [mother] [By E. Z. B.] 

Yes, of course just as we were in your life. E.Z., E.Z. You 
know I did not think just as much of the best things as your 
mother did. 

(Can you identify yourself to me?) 

I did not want you to take up your present profession. [Cor- 
rect. | 

(Can you give me another test?) 

I see things differently now. I wish I had not been so deter- 
mined that my way was best. 

[E. Z. B. says that if we had known his father we would know 
this as a characteristic answer. | 

(Do you ever visit the old farm?) 

Often. I followed your mother about day after day. I was 
with her when she passed over. [Pause.] Sat in my old chair 
by the sunny window. 

[Used to sit in old chair often, but E. Z. B. does not remember 
sunny window. ] 

(What are you doing now?) 

I have my work but it would be hard to explain it to you. 
How you have changed. I can see you well as if through a veil. 

(How have I changed?) 

Older, stouter, no mustache. [Mrs. Q. did not know E. Z. B. 
used to wear a mustache. | 

(Can you see the other children?) 

Yes, one in spirit with us. 

(Not that one, the other ones here?) 

We see them all and watch them anxiously. 

(Are you troubled about any of them?) 

Why does he not do it, but we are not as troubled as you be- 
cause we see the end. 
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(You answer, one in spirit; Where is the other one?) 

I meant one in sympathy of course. We have the two here, 
sister. ? 

(Can you tell me anything about the end you speak about in 
the answer you gave before?) 

We only get the influence of the final development of character 
which will go through deep places but which comes clear in the 
end. You know we cannot see the future but the influence pro- 
jects itself. 

|Last four correct, but perfectly unintelligible to any one but 
E. Z. B.] 

(Can you bring any message to me now from Mrs. B as 
to what she may be doing or thinking now?) 

Try. [Time 9:45 P. M.] 

[Mental by E. Z. B.] (Can I get any communication from 
A. B.?) 

No. 

[Mental by E. Z. B.] (Do you mean that you will not talk 

me ?) 

Long ago. 

[Mental by E. Z. B.] (Have you met my Mother?) 

Cannot tell, am hazy about it. 

(Who is talking?) 

Abigail. 

[Mental by E. Z. B.] (Mother, can you tell me if A. B. for- 
gives me?) + 

Yes. 

[Continuation of same question. Mental.] (Please write the 
name. ) 

Before long. 

[Mental by E. Z. B. Not recorded.] 

[Time 10:00 P. M.] Not Elizabeth is thinking of you and 
wishing you would come home—she said she was tired and going 
to bed. 

(Whom do you mean by Elizabeth ?) 

Name wrong, can’t get it. 

(Why not. Who is taiking?) 

Father. 

(Don’t you know my wife’s name?) 

Mary. 

(Won't you try again?) 

Can’t get it. Mar. 

(Can’t Mother help you get her name?) 

Fanny. 

(Did Mother suggest this to you?) 

Can’t get it. 
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(Did Mother suggest the name to you?) 

No. 

(Ask Mother to get the name for me.) 

Ellen. 

(Can’t you give me a test by writing this name?) 

Am trying but can’t get it, Jane. 

[Note: Father did not know name well and Motker not 
clear. ]} 

(Is my father here?) 

Yes. 

(Are you satisfied I have done right in not making any profes- 
sion of religion?) 

Your mother says she sees your mind clear as day and she 


knows you are well in every sense of the word; that is, mentally 
and morally. 


The sitters present were entire strangers to Mrs. Q. and 
it will be remarked that the results were entirely evidential. 
All the facts stated through the Ouija board were declared 
by them to be correct.. This was very reluctantly admitted 
by them, as they did not like to believe in the apparent in- 
terpretation of the phenomena. It is interesting to remark 


that the success was better than it usually was with her own 
intimate acquaintances. Where secondary personality had 
abundant opportunity to simulate well it failed, and when it 
could do nothing the supernormal appeared. 


May 4th, 1906. 
Present: Mr. and Mrs. M., Mr. B., Mrs. Quentin working 
glass. 


[No question asked, but thinking whom we should call up and 

Talla 7 of Julia.} [“ Julia” refers to Stead’s “ Letters of 
ulia.” 

G. P. [“G. P.” are the initials of George Pelham, who was 
the chief communicator in Dr. Hodgson’s Report on Mrs. Piper. ] 

(What have you got to say to G. P.?) 

Julia is all right and perfectly possible for Mrs. Q. to do like- 
wise. Oh, if she only would, it is so much easier than this. 

(What is Julia’s last name?) 

Don’t know, did not know her on earth. 

(How do you know her now?) 

Not well. Our ways of knowing are very different from yours. 

(You say animals are not in your life and Bishop Wilberforce 
says they are, who is right?) 
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Let me explain; I said your animals die, they do, with us the 
desire for a thing creates it at once. 

(Is it any pleasure to you to know that your friends are think- 
ing of you?) 

Of course, that is what makes some unhappy, because they can- 
not get any communications from those they love. Oh, if the 
world is only ready, it will be such a great thing to do it easily. 

(How can we tell when the world is ready?) 

None of us can tell, those things are all in God’s foreplan of 
evolution, when the time is ripe it will come about. 

(Do you in your world cherish hard feelings against those who 
have injured you in this life?) 

Yes, those things have to be overcome here as well as there. 

(Do you still cherish hard feelings against those who have 
injured you, but now repent?) 

No, that is part of our heaven to forgive royally, perfectly. Is 
it not hell enough for anyone to perceive absolutely a sin and its 
consequences and heaven enough to feel the well done in the 
divine smile? 

(Do you ever get discouraged ?) 

Never, never, with our glorious end in view you know it rests 
with us absolutely whether we shall lose or kill it or whether we 
shall save it. 

(What do you mean by IT?) 

Our own souls, read “ your own souls in that first answer be- 
ginning never.” 

(Would the encompassing love of the universe allow a soul to 
lose itself?) 

Yes, alas, alas, after all is done some will not be saved, it is 
the immutable law of nature retrogression. 

(What becomes of the souls that are lost?) 

Spiritual spark dies. I cannot explain this second death, it is 
beyond your ken. 

(Are you given plenty of opportunity ?) 

More than plenty, indifference at first is the beginning of the 
downward road, you who have the desire so strong in life to 
know and find the truth need have no fear. 

(How can we be happy if some are lost?) 

When we have done our best and gone down into a veritable 
hell with a sin sick soul there is comfort in feeling all has been 
tried, you must not look for happiness except through effort. 

(What do you call hell?) 

Hell is a condition. 
(Does it last forever?) 


The condition lasts of course shorter or longer for each indi- 
vidual soul. 
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(Do the souls of dead Catholics need masses said, as per story, 
to keep them at rest?) 


No, no, that was only projected materialization, that thing 
often happens. 

(Is Frances C ’s little Frances there?) 

Yes. 

(Who is caring for her?) 

Her grandmother. 

(What is her grandmother’s name?) 

Mary. ‘The child is very lovely and very fond of the Grand- 
mother, she develops spiritually quickly. 

(Do you know her grandmother’s last name?) 

No. 

(Has she anything to say to her mother?) 

Tell Mama not to fret. I am glad to be here, it looks so dark 
and cold down there. 


(Do souls lose hereafter by not having a longer material ex- 
perience here?) 

This depends on the individual soul, some are fitted for spir- 
itual development at once, some are not. 

(Does a highly developed soul spiritually die more easily than 
others not so?) [refers to physical death. | 

Some souls are held tighter by their material envelope, the 
soul most in touch with its spiritual environment sheds its ma- 
terial body most easily, don’t misunderstand this, it is partly a 
physical process not a mental attribute. 

(Does this tire you?) 

It exhausts the light after a time but does not tire in the sense 
you mean. 

(Summon Grandfather Oppenheimer.) 

Who? [This not understood at first.] 

(W. H. Oppenheimer.) 

W. #H. O. 

(Any message?) [By Mr. M.] 

Do not let the boys fool with pistols. [good.] 

(Can you identify yourself to us?) 

I am glad you buried my old wooden fingers. [good.] 

(Give us another identification ?) 

Do you remember how Harriet used to make me get up to air 
my bed every morning, strip of carpet. I tell you I toed the line. 
[ good. | 

(Do you see the boys?) 

Yes, in your mind. I am no good on theology or ethics, you 
must go to your mother for those things. 

(What are you good on?) 

Just simple things. 
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(Summon Mr. Robert B.) 
R. B. 
(Can you give us some identifications tonight ?) 


Gave the only one I could think of, that was a good one and 
ought to suffice. 


(Try and give one more?) 
So long, started Sam in business much against my will. 


The notes in the record make this sitting intelligible with- 
out special comment, except the message “ Who.” The in- 
telligibility of this would have been clearer if it had been 
written at once as in the second effort. ‘The communicator 
had always used his initials as making the relative pronoun 
and often played tricks with it. The names and incident 
were known to Mrs. Q., so that we can only mention their 
psychologically characteristic nature. 


June 17th, 1906. 

Present: Mr. L., Mr. M., Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Mrs. Quentin 
writing. 

(Who is here?) 

I am here as ever dear children. 

(Summon G. P.) 

All right, G. P. 

(Give us some quotation from this book and name page.) 

“Heaven lies about us in our infancy,” beyond the midd!e 
about 200. [Not in that book.] 

(What book is that quotation in?) 

Oxford. Lookin the other. “ Brides of Mavis Enderly Come 
Up Lightfoot, Come Up, Whitefoot.” About the middle. [Quo- 
tation correct, but at end of book. ] 

(Ask for Dr. B . [By J. W.] 

Well, my boy, what can I tell you? 

(Who is writing?) 

M. B. [Not known. ] 

(Who gave you the information you wrote me after I came to 
N. Y.?) , 

Got it in a very roundabout way from two or three different 
people. 

(Tell me the initial of one of them?) 

S.M. [J. W. does not know if this is correct.] 

(Give me the last initial of the man named Grant?) 

L. [Not correct. ] 

(Give me the name of one.) 

Samuel. 

(Can you remember the last name?) 
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No. John was not there. But I would rather not name them 
because it seems needless prejudice. The incident is past, why 
bring it to memory again? 

(Where is Harry P. 

West. [Here J. W. Soka in and said he was at West Point 
and so spoiled the possible ending. | 

(Summon my uncle and give us his name.) [By L. W.] 

William. [Not correct.] [It is thought that the grand- 
father’s name was William.] 

(Who is this?) 

Grandfather. 

(Whose?) 

John. [Correct.] 

(Identify yourself.) 

Did not come to this country till well on in years. [J. W. does 
not know where he was born. ] 

(Where were you born?) 

England. 

(What part?) 

Surrey. 

(What town?) 

Can’t give it. [J. W.’s grandfather was an Englishman but 
he does not know where he was born. | 

(Have you anything to say to J. W.?) 

Live straight as we all have done before you. 

(Get Uncle Harry.) [By L. W.] 

Here. 

(Can you identify yourself?) 

Do you remember the Christmas trees when you were a tiny 
girl, at your grandfather’s? [Correct.] 

(Have you seen Grandma? ‘Tell me something about her.) 

She is well now. 

(Tell me something for Aunt Louise.) 

Do not fret. Time at the longest is short. We shall be to- 
gether always. 

(Ask my Grandmother to identify herself.) [By L. W.] 

Dear little girl, how I loved the children. [L. W. says this 
was just like her and correct. ] 

(Who writes?) 

Louise’s Grandmother. I do love your children and watch 
them constantly. 

(What is your name?) 

Mary. [Not correct.] Do you remember coming to stay 
with us alone? [Not known who Mary is.] 

(Do not understand.) 

When your Mother was sick; when you were small; ask her. 
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(Where is Carrie?) 

With me. [She had a sister Carrie, L. W.’s aunt.] 

(Where is my sister Carrie?) [By L. W.] 

I do not see her distinctly. 

(Ask my Grandmother what she died of?) 

Stomach. [The doctors disagreed. ] 

(Get my Grandmother W .) [By L. W.] 

Go ahead, my boy. 

(Identify yourself.) 

Horses ran away. [He was very fond of horses but J. W. 
does not remember this incident. ] 

(When?) 

With your Grandmother and me. (Where?) Baltimore. 
(How old was I?) Five. [Baltimore and age are correct. Mrs. 
©. knew nothing of them. ] 

(Tell me more?) 

I was interested in your school. [Correct.] 

(Tell me something I can remember?) 

We went to games together. 

(Who is writing?) 

Father. Your Grandfather cannot recall life easily because of 
his illness. 

(Whose Father?) 

Maternal. 

(What is your name?) 

Robert. [Correct. This was J. W.’s Great Grandfather on 
maternal side. Name not known by Mrs. Q. ] 

(What was your daughter’s name?) 

Mary. [Incorrect.] 

(You have made many mistakes. Will you straighten them 
out?) 

Robert, your grandmother’s father. 

(You wrote of incidents which occurred when you were dead; 
how do you account for that?) 

I answered for your Grandfather, who could not reply. 

(Summon Uncle Harry.) [By L. W.] 

Here. 

(Who is my guardian angel?) 

Her name is Lucia. 

(Who is Lucia?) 

A Spirit. 

(Where is Lucia?) 

She inhabits your inner consciousness at times, and is ever 
near. 

(Who are you with?) 

All of those who have gone before. 
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(Who is J. W.’s guardian angel?) 

Noel. 

(Male or female?) 

Male. 

(Who is Mr. L.’s?) 

Elon- man. 

(Did he live long ago?) 

I cannot go into those details ; you must summon someone else. 
(Summon Ralph Johnson.) [By J. W.] 

Ralph. 

(Identify yourself.) 

Fraternity. [No meaning.] 

(What do you mean?) 

My fraternity. I haveitatheart. [J. W. does not know any- 


thing about this. ] 


thought I was still alive. 


not think they ever smoked. | 
angels.) 
not do this if you wish to continue. Your medium wants to get 


good results so earnestly that she strains for a point and defeats 
our object. 


no mind was sure enough of itself. 


diminished of late?) 


and further away from the clearer light of childhood. 


(How did you die?) 

Accident. [Correct.] 

(What sort?) 

Sudden. I hardly realized I was here. When I awoke I 


(Where was the accident?) 

Train. [Ralph W. was drowned on La Bourgoyne.] 

(You were drowned at sea; why did you say train?) 

Tried to convey means of transportation to medium. 

(Give me another identification.) 

Tutored in Latin. [Correct.] 

(Have you anything to say to me?) 

Do you remember our talks over our smokes? [J. W. does 





(Summon Mother!) [By Mr. M.] (Tell us of guardian 


You have been abusing your light this evening. You must 


(How has she been abusing her light?) 
Trying for indefinite results from too many people. Things 


(Tell us more of Guardian angels.) 
I told you a great deal the last time we talked of them. 
[Mr. L. asked.] (Why has my feeling of my angel’s influence 


You only think so. In reality you are more used to the voice 


(When conscience speaks, what is it?) [By J. W.] 
That is the voice of your guardian, warning. 
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(Did Mr. L.’s guardian angel live ages ago?) 
is you count time, yes; with us time is not. 
(Who are my guardian angels?) [By Mr. M.] 


I took the place of the one you were born with, by special per- 
mission. 


(What was the name of the one I was born with?) 


Aloe— A lovely spirit so named because of her earthly expe- 
rience—of this I must not tell you more. 

(Why have you never spoken of Alice tous?) [By Mrs. Q.] 

I have been so anxious to use all the time for your enlighten- 
ment, there is so much to learn. Alice is a beautiful spirit—she 
was from the moment she was born—she was ripe for the spir- 
itual atmosphere early. 


[Mr. and Mrs. J. W. and all the facts relating to them con- 
tained herein were quite unknown to Mrs. Quentin. ] 


This experiment the reader will observe was a most ex- 
cellent one. Mrs. Quentin knew absolutely nothing about 
the two persons who may be called the sitters. The notes in 
the record sufficiently explain the pertinence and correctness 
of the messages in many cases. The mention of the names 
of Guides has the usual characteristics about it. The names 
are enigmatical, and there is nothing whatever in the past 
reading or experiences of Mrs. Q. to give an easy explanation 
of it. If she had been familiar with the literature of Spirit- 
ualism, which she is not, having read little or nothing on it, 
we might understand this coincidence with the ideas of spir- 
itualistic literature in the past. But it is a curious feature of 
the phenomena that secondary personality should have to 
bear the responsibility of so common a characteristic the 
world over. 

I repeat to the reader Mrs. Q.’s ignorance of the persons 
present and of the incidents appearing as messages through 
her. The success is again in marked contrast with her work 
when her own relatives are present and when secondary per- 
sonality might be supposed to have been abundantly qualified 
for supplying data for simulation of spirits. Just where the 
sceptic would expect her to show limitations she is successful 
in producing supernormal information and where she might 
simulate it in accordance with the sceptic’s confidence in the 
wonderful powers of the subliminal she shows no special evi- 
dence of this at all. 
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May 31, 1906. 

Present: Mrs. Quentin, Mr. B. and Mr. M. 

[No question was asked but it was suggested that the glass 
might move by itself. It wrote,—] 

Mother, if you did not do this our answer would be confused 
with the thoughts of your minds. 

(Can Mrs. B. give Mr. B. the messsage she was trying to give 
through Miss B. the other night?) 

I do not think there was any, it was so confused. I think 
vour father meant something else. 

[By Mr. B.] (Who is my guardian?) 

Azeel. This is a very interesting subject because you all 
know these guardians as part of yourselves and know them so 
well. 

(Who is talking ?) 

Marietta. 

(How do we know them?) [Referring to guardians. | 

I will let Matty answer that because she loves so to go into 
the depths of your minds and it is her province. [Pause.] They 
have been a part of our very being since the beginning. You 
think they are a part of yourselves, but in reality they are con- 
stantly talking to you through your sub-conscious minds, and in- 
fluencing you for good. I have been striving ever since I left 
you to get your minds in these directions and | am only just suc- 
ceeding. 

(Is it right for us to go to communion in the 
Church in view of your communications to us covering the divin- 
ity of Christ?) 

The communion service is not of divine origin at all. It is 
only in memoriam of the greatest and most nearly divine man 
that ever lived. If you look upon it in this light it will remove 
your scruples and you can do as you please. I do not consider it 
an important point, it has become one of the forms and forms 
help some people. 

(What advice would you give us about church ?) 

You must uphold some organization. A churchless com- 
munity would lapse into horrible immorality. Some minds must 
have it and you must do all in your power to help organization. 

(Should we leave the Church and form a new 
organization or stay in the church, unbelieving the doctrines?) 

All religions are but sects of the great religion. If you under- 
took to form a new sect it might be pure in your lifetime, but 
would soon degenerate. Better do the best you can with what 
you have and sow the seeds of truths strong about you as you go, 
where Christ did not succeed you cannot hope to. 

[It was here suggested to try the test of having the spirits tell 
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us the contents of a closed box. V. M. took a magazine from the 
table and asked “ Hatty ” if she could not read, to send someone 
who could, as G. P.] 

[In a short time the glass wrote:] “SCHOOL.” 

(Who is writing?) 

G. P. 

(What page is “SCHOOL” on?) 

Sixty-eight. [This was correct.] 

[V. M. took another box and said, “ give us a quotation on p. 
70 from book.” Book was “A Woman’s Hardy Garden.” | 

[Glass wrote:] “ Plant your borders first.” 

(Not on page 70, what page?) 

Ten “O.” [Not on page Io or I00.] 

(Quote from this book.) [Foolish Dictionary. ] 

Appendicitis, a modern pain costing about four hundred dol- 
lars more than an old-fashioned stomachache, Page 5 or 6. [Per- 
fectly correct. ] 

(Please try one more and quote from book M. B. was hold- 
? 

“The Mettle of the Pasture ’’—Down the garden path in the 
evening dusk, she was beautiful, first page. 

{ Book right.] (Quotation not on page one, try again?) 

Idea only. 

(Please give us some quotations from some book in book case. 
Tell us book and shelf it is on.) 

Sixth book from left, second shelf, ‘““‘ Blow thou winter wind,” 
Page three hundred and sixty-five. 

(Which case?) 

Third case from left. [Page 44 would have been correct. 
Book correct. | 

[It was noted that the tests were not always right. In the 
last, the place of the book was right and the quotation, but not 
the page, the glass then wrote. ] 

MISTAKE, but I do not promise to succeed every time. 

(G. P. was asked to quote from another book telling us place 
of book, page, etc. ] 

Fifth on third shelf, second case, left, Dumas’ “ D’Artignan 
Excels,” page twenty-nine. 

[Book in position described was Dumas’ “ Count of Monte 
Christo,” we could not find the quotation on page twenty-nine. | 

[Then the glass began to write without questions being 
asked. | 

“Theology,” “Nineteenth Century Questions,” “ Animals 
have souls,” page two hundred and thirty-five, fourth shelf, about 
middle second case right. 

[Following the directions given, we found “ Nineteenth Cen- 


in 
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tury Questions,” by Freeman Clark in the place described, but 
could not find “Animals have Souls” and asked again what 
page. | 

Middle of pen, put the Book down and let it open. 


[This was tried and did not succeed and we asked for further 
directions. ] 


Little before middie of book “ Have Animals Souls” on top 
of page. [Correct.] 


The notes in the record sufficiently explain the strength 
and weakness of this sitting. The experiments were those 
of clairvoyance and have their weight. How much Mrs. Q.’s 
memory of any special case from casual reading of the book 
may have affected the result will have to be left to individual 
judgment. To test her against objections of this kind, books 
that she never saw would have to be used. This was actually 
the case in some instances of success, and the errors in others 
rather favor such limitations for subconscious memory as 
would make many claims for its powers worthless. 











INCIDENTS. 


The society assumes no responsibility for anything published 
under this head and no indorsement is implied except that it has 
been furnished by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name 
is given unless withheld at his own request. 











A COLLECTIVE CASE. 


[The following extraordinary set of coincidences con- 
nected with the death of a son shows a singular convergence 
of premonitions and coincidental dreams. The gentleman 
who reported it wrote me that he was in possession of the 
facts and that, if I deemed them worth the trouble, he would 
be glad to write them out for me. My response to him 
brought the following reply, which I copied and sent to him 
for corrections. The only changes made in it by him affected 
a few words and statements which he said made the account 
more accurate. The gentleman was at great pains to make 
the story as correct as it was possible to make it. The gen- 
tleman is a religious man and occasionally introduces his in- 
terpretation of the phenomena into the narrative. This will 
not injure it for those who wish evidence of sincerity in the 
story. The important point for us is its corroboration. 
Other members of the family, some of them living at some 
distance from Mansfield, supply this confirmation.—Editor. ] 


Mansfield, Ohio, September 25th, 1907. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 

My Dear Sir:—In many things probably I am a disbeliever of 
what you teach. But my dear boy was called home about 2 years 
ago—and if you should hear all the dreams, manifestations and 
so forth at and before his death—you would declare there were 
never sO many in any 5 cases. Dreams of friends far away— 
manifestations and things that I would declare were not true if I 
did not know they were true. 


The following is the reply to my request to send me the 
facts. I give only the initials of names, as publicity is not 
desired. 
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Mansfield, Ohio, Sept. 30th, 1907. 
James H. Hyslop, 


My dear Sir:—In reply to yours—tst for science sake I give 
you a few brief points in my dear boy’s case. When you read 
and consider I want your written opinion. If ever anything is 
written about it | want a copy—lI see you have one book you pub- 
lish and I want to know the price. I would be pleased to read it. 

I will give a synopsis of the characters in this case. 


















































Geo. W. C , father of Perl J. C . 

Nettie 1. C , mother of Perl J. C———. 

Lola C , only sister of Perl J. C———. 

Fred A. C , brother of Perl J. C———. 

Ella B , sister of my wife. 

Lydia C , wife of Corydon C. C , a brother of G. 
Ww.C . 

Belle C , wife of Wilber C , a brother of G. W. 
Cc ’ 
Parkie, a brother of Perl J. C , and who died 18 years before. 

Thomas J. C , a brother of G. W. C 

Don C , a brother of Perl J. C ‘ 





Ist. I have heard of dreams, manifestations and presenti- 
ments. But was somewhat of a doubter until they came under 
my own observation. If I did not know they were true, I would 
not believe them. But I know they are and the only explanations 
I can give is that they are divine. 

Perl J. C was killed and cut to pieces by train of cars, 
Nov. 27, 1905, aged 21 years, 5 mo. and 10 days. He was a great 
traveler. He had been in nearly every state in the union, over 
most of Canada, and in every country of South America. He had 
just been home Io days after a two years trip in the last named 
place. He knew no fear. On Sunday evening after his return 
home and before his death—he pulled up his sleeves and said, “ if 
ever I am killed and you can’t identify me, look at this tattoo on 
my left arm.” 

For six hours after his death he lay at the morgue—not identi- 
fied and within only a few feet of his mother and sister. He had 
been away two years. Scarcely any one knew him. He stopped 
at a restaurant and got a lunch. Allen Schwab was at the coun- 
ter and was well acquainted with Perl. When Perl was killed 
he was cut to pieces only his head and left arm were intact. No 
one recognized him. But Schwab thought all the time it looked 
like Perl’s hat. He said to himself, “ as soon as my dinner is over 
I will go up and get Thomas J. C and take him over to 
Morgue and see if it is not Perl.” He did so and found that it was 
Perl. I was on the road and away from home. When the news 
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reached my wife she became frantic, and sent my boy to the gro- 
cery and Dr. D was there. When told of Mrs. C———’s 
fears, he said to Don, go home and tell your mother it is not Perl 
and to dry up her tears. Dr. J. L———— was there also and my 
wife asked him to go over and look at the boy’s left arm and see 
if such and such a tattoo were on his arm. He reported that 
there was. 

Now why did Perl show it, the tattoo, the night before? Why 
was it only his left arm was cut off his whole body? All the rest 
was ground to pieces. Can any man explain this? Another pe- 
culiarity on his part was he always carried a bundle of letters 
from Miss Rose B , of Menominee, Mich., to whom he was 
to be wedded in the coming April and he also always carried 
identification cards. When we asked the Coroner if anything 
was found that had been on his person he said nothing was found. 
We wondered, and after his burial I went looking around, found 
them in the book case. He had always carried these and had 
carried them all over South America. He was leaving then for 
a long trip to Marion and then Cincinnati, Ohio. 

On Saturday evening Mrs. Ella B , living at Toledo, 
Ohio, dreamt she saw my wife all dressed in black and sitting in 
a corner weeping bitterly. The dream came true toa letter—T'o- 
ledo is 65 miles from Mansfield. 

On Monday morning the day of his death—at 3 a. m. Belle 
fe , living at Parma, Mich., dreamt she saw Perl all cut to 
pieces. She was so positive my brother could not console her 
and she would not go to sleep. Parma is 150 miles away. They 
knew nothing of his demise until the Saturday following his 
death. On Sunday night previous to his death—Fred A. C——— 
was Over 1000 miles away—on the ocean, he being in the UV. S. 
Navy. Five times he got up in his sleep and the crew inquired 
what was wrong. He said, “there is something wrong at home. I 
know my brother is dead.” They talked to him, and he fell asleep 
at5 a.m. When he was called, the first thing he thought of was, 
‘we shall miss him but not forget him, there’s a vacant chair at 
home.’ The whole piece he said over and all the whole day he 
would sing this piece and could not get it off my mind. He never 
received word of his brother’s death until Tuesday 11 a.m. He 
had written us of his dream. On Tuesday morning at 2 a. m. 
Lydia C , 85 miles away, at Portage, Ohio, sprang up in bed 
and began to cry and my brother said, “ Lydia what is wrong?” 
She said that she saw Perl and he was all cut to pieces. It was so 
plain. Everything was so real. She would not be comforted. 
She would not sleep and all day Tuesday her husband and she 
talked about it. We called them up by long distance phone 
Tuesday night at 8.30 P. M. to notify them that Perl would be 
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buried Wednesday at 11 a. m., Fostoria, Ohio. 
above to us then. 

But now comes what I deem the greatest test of all. From 
the moment my wife heard that Perl was killed her weeping was 
distressing. She could not be consoled. He was left at the Un- 
dertakers until Tuesday. I could not get home until late Monday 
eve. and my wife would not do a thing until I arrived. Her cries 
would be “ Oh, and endless eternity.” She believes in a Hell of 
fire and brimstone and Perl having been away so long, she did 
know how he had lived. No one could console her. He was 
brought home from the undertaker’s on Tuesday. The family 
accompanied by the Rev. R. H. E only went in to view all 
that remained of our loved boy. His face and neck were all that 
was saved except his left arm. The Rev. R. H. E said he 
would offer a word of prayer ere we left the room. I saw that I 
had to burst in tears and turned to one side so my wife would not 
see mecry. I held her with my right arm. While the Rev. E 
was praying, my wife and Lola C said they saw the most 
beautiful light they had ever seen and it shone in his coffin and 
around his face, more beautiful than the rays of the sun, more 
bright that the brightest of are lights. They thought that Perl 
was going to speak, to laugh. My wife bent over to hear him 
speak. But he spoke not. 

Can any man explain this? It was the glare of the light of 
heaven. My wife left the room, her tears and sobbing ceased. 
She said, “ I know now my boy is safe in that haven of rest.’ 

We are poor—but all the wealth of the world would not pur- 
chase this one omen, if it could be sold. Oh how I imagine my 
dear boy begging God to send an omen to his mother that he was 
safe. The surety came. Two hours before his death he clasped 
his arms around her neck and kissed her good bye and smiled. 
How well she remembers that. But never will be remembered as 
this last smile, because it was from above. It was no sun rays, 
because it was raining and the heavens were blanketed with 
clouds and not one ray of the sun could be seen. She has told 
me more than 100 times that if it were not for this token she 
would be beneath the sod. She never could endure it. 

Let us now go over my experience. I, being away, came 
home at 2 a. m. Tuesday morning. Perl had been away 2 years, 
and I wished certainly to have a long talk. We talked Thursday. 
Thursday night I dreamt five times that I should take a paper 
dollar I had in my pocket and go up and get $100. insurance. 
Something would say, ‘if anything would happen that day you 
are poor and it would help you to bury him.’ All day Friday the 
same thought came to me. I disregarded the suggestion. Perl 
had one fault. I never said a word to him about it before until 
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the Friday before. What prompted me then, I know not, but I 
could not get it off my mind. At last I said, “ Perl, do you know 
your one fault is condemned in the bible?” He arose and said, 
“ T know it Papa and henceforth I will be a man.” 

As I said, when he was killed I was away. My brother, 
Thomas J. C called up the Chief of Police and said he 
should go to the Hotels and find me and inform me of his death. 
I was at Marion, Ohio, that Monday. When he informed me—I 
thought I could not endure it—I went to my room to weep—men 
came to talk and speak words of comfort. At last I started to 
go across the street—I will never forget it—His voice as plain as 
ever came and said, “ Papa dry up your tears. I am happier and 
better off than you are.” So plain, so positive, I thought it his 
voice. I called up by long distance phone and asked if it was true 
that he was dead. ‘They said it was. 

I worried some about his future, I admit. One night he 
came to my bed and said “ Papa to convince you I am safe, I 
have brought you little Parkie and you know little children al- 
ways go to heaven.” He and Parkie looked natural, only Parkie 
had grown. I then worried because he was all cut to pieces. 
One night he came and said “ Weep not. What we think brings 
sorrow and pain brings only joy and happiness.” From that 
time I never worried on the subject. 

Jan. 1st, 1906, I was sitting at the hotel, Marion, Ohio, and all 
at once a voice came and said “ Take good care of Mother.” It 
was so shrieking that, even to this day, I can feel it in my left ear. 
I went to my room and penned a poem, entitled, “ Take good care 
of Mother.” 

Mrs. Ella B died Saturday evening, Feb. 3rd, 1906, at 
Toledo, Ohio. Sunday night at 15 minutes of 3 a. m. she came 
to my bed and said “ I am now with Perl—he and Parkie are hav- 
ing such a good time.” I did not know she was dead. That 
morning we received a letter that she was dead. I told my 
dream to my family so they would not say I made it up. She 
looked as natural as ever. Once Perl came to me and said “ We 
recognize friends over here but how I do not know. I have not 
been here long enough to find it out. The first I met was grandpa 
(referring to my father) then others came.” We had a long con- 
versation on Friday before his death. He said he did not blame 
me for my failure financially. He said he was perfectly satisfied 
about Fred and Lola—never mentioned Don. One night after 
death he came and said “ the last coversation we had I said I was 
perfectly satisfied about Fred and Lola—but never said a word 
about Don. Now have Don preach Christ and him crucified as 
not one half of His love and kindness has been told.” He has 
never come to me since. Now these are dreams and visions of 
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things I never thought of. Explain to me if these or anything 
else | can do will help you—you will receive them gladly. 

One thing I forgot about Ella B , | once did her a 
favor—when all friends seemed to leave her—I always will be- 
lieve she came to me to repay that kindness. Well, as one writer 
has said, “ If you have had a kindness shown—pass it on, pass it 
on ; until in Heaven the deed appears, pass it on—pass it on—Pass 
it on.” With best wishes to you and all mankind, 

I am respectfully, 
G. W. C——. 


The following letter was dated September 30th, but it 
was apparently written on October Ist. 


Mansfield, Ohio, September 30th, 1907. 
James H. Hyslop, 

My dear Sir:—One thing I forgot in yesterday’s letter. 
Where I said I did not believe my boy would ever come to me 
again you will note where he said in that last return—* Now | 
have given you sufficient evidence I am safe and I am satisfied ; 
why need I say more.” So I think I will never have a dream of 
him again. Yet I should like to. 

Respectfully, 
G. W.C ; 


I wrote for the corroboration of the experience by the 
brother who was at sea at the time of Perl’s death, and the 
following is his reply. He was at home when my inquiry 
was received. 

Mansfield, Ohio, Oct. 3, 1907. 
To James H. Hyslop, 

My dear Sir:—On the Sunday night—Nov. 26, ’05 before my 
brother Perl’s death—I was on the U. S. Wilkes—I was restless 
all night—A ship mate asked what was the matter. I got up 5 
times. I told him there was something wrong at home and I will 
soon find out. When I was called at 5 A. M. Nov. 27th, 1905, the 
first thought was that old song. 

“We shall miss him, but not forget him, There is a vacant 
chair at home.” All day I sang this—and could not eat—walked 
all the time, crew kept saying, be not so restless you never are. 
But I could not. Tuesday I received a telegram Perl was dead. 


FRED A. C . 


In response to a number of inquiries regarding details 
that would make the story and its incidents more definite, I 
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received from Mr. C——— the following information which 
I formulate from his answers. 

His son was killed in Mansfield on the Erie Railway. He 
was a moulder by profession. He had returned from South 
America about thirty days before and had been taking his 
lunch at the restaurant for ten days before his death. He 
had worked twenty days in Illinois. He was killed about 
forty feet from the restaurant. He had tried to jump on the 
train while it was in motion, and tho he was good at this, the 
attempt on this occasion was fatal. This was about 9.30 
P. M. The members of the family and some five hundred 
persons attest the condition of his body. Mrs. B———’s 
dream about Mrs. C— was on the Saturday night before 
the boy’s death. The letter telling of her dream was not 
preserved. The whole family seem to have known of his 
habit of carrying identifying cards and love letters. It seems 
that the dream of insurance was for burial and the dream re- 
lated to this son. There is a burial association which thus 
insures enough money for the burial of its members. The 
talk with the son about his fault was on the Friday just before 
his death. 

The poem to which Mr. C——— alludes as having been 
written under a sudden impulse was on Monday night, Jan- 
uary Ist, 1906. He says:— 

“JT was sitting in a room at a hotel in Marion, Ohio, and 
all at once the sharpest voice I ever heard came to me. It 
was Perl’s and as plain as I ever heard it. He said: ‘Take 
good care of mother.’ I never thought of such a thing as 
coming from him and arose and looked around to see if any 
one was near. I found noone. I then went to my room and 
wrote the poem which I send you.” 

The poem consists of seventeen verses and is too lengthy 
to quote. It is a somewhat rhapsodical in nature, and with 
defective meter, which Mr. C——— recognizes, but sends it 
without alteration. 

The following statement about his daughter’s dream by 
the husband shows a considerable discrepancy with the ac- 
count of Mr. C———-. But it resembles in that respect sim- 
ilar accounts of other experiences on record. 
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Albion, Mich., Nov. 3rd, 1907. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, Sec. American Institute for Scientific Re- 
search. 

Dear Sir:—I reply to your letter. My wife did not really 
dream of his being killed ; but of one of my brothers that was go- 
ing to be hurt in some way; but it happened to be a brother’s son 
instead. So I cannot give you much information in regard to his 
death. 

Yours Respectfully, 
WILBER J. C——. 


The lady to whom Perl C———— was engaged, when 
asked to confirm the premonitory statements made by the boy 
before his death, writes that she had kept his letters stating 
these until about a month previous to my inquiries. She had 
then destroyed them. Mr. C———— had written me the fol- 
lowing letter, which mentions the incident and it led to my 
inquiry. 


Mansfield, Ohio, 12, 22, 1907. 
Mr. Hyslop, 

My dear Sir:—I can’t find your letter so I write. I received 
letter from both my brothers. They confirmed what I said. But 
did not want to get their name in print. About 2 weeks ago Fred 
A. C rec'd a letter from Miss Rose B She said to 
him that Perl wrote to her he never expected to see him, Fred A. 
Cc He said he thought one would die. I wrote to her. I 
enclose her answer—so something must have told Perl he or 
Fred was going to pass away. 











I am, 


G. W. C——. 


January Ist, 1908. 
To whom it may concern: 
What George W. C wrote of the incident on the night 
of November 28th, 1905, concerning my dream of Perl J. C 
is true. 











LYDIA C . 
The mother, Nettie J. C———, and the sister, Lola 
C———., write to confirm the occurrence of the vision in the 


coffin, at the time of the funeral. They state that it has not 
been half described. 


In response to inquiries the wife of the minister men- 
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tioned in Mr. C.’s letter writes in corroboration of Mrs. C.’s 
and her daughter’s experience. 


Feb. 13th, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 

My dear Sir:—I cannot remember distinctly all that Mrs. C. 
told me, but will give you what she related to me as nearly as I 
can. She and her daughter were standing by the coffin when 
there seemed to come a bright light about the face of the son as 
he lay there in the coffin. I think she said she had asked the 
daughter if she saw it and she replied in the affirmative. The 
mother had been greatly troubled to know whether or not her 
son’s soul was saved and she told me she thought the vision was 
sent to relieve her mind and assure her of his being safe. She is 
a very nervous woman and felt if this had not brought her relief 
she could not have lived with the thought that he was lost. 

Respectfully, 
MRS. R. H. E———. 


The following was dated April 2nd, 1908. It has an in- 
terest as a possible effect of grief. The previous narratives 
have more evidential suggestiveness. But the present one, 
tho standing alone, suggests the influence of emotional states 
on the sensory centers, as if the subconscious were trying to 
console the normal mental states. 


April 4th, 1908. 

Four weeks ago I had an experience that I never shall forget 
and one that I wish I had the power to describe. People may 
say it is imagination. But I had been crying several days about 
my boy. My wife came out and said I must quit. This was 
about 2 p. m. I was in the kitchen and she went out. She had 
no more than gone when my boy came from the northwest corner 
of the kitchen about four feet from the floor and waved the most 
beautiful white flag I ever saw. He was all dressed in white. 
His face looked as natural as ever. -I could see him as plainly as 
day. I was going south in the kitchen. 


G. W. C——. 
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INFLUENCE OF OBJECTS PRESENTED TO THE 
MEDIUM UPON THE COMMUNICATOR’S MIND. 


The Editor of the Journal: 


Dear Sir :—As I had hoped would be the case, my letter in the 
November Journal, upon this subject, succeeded in drawing out 
sorhe responses and expressions of opinion from our readers. I 
should like, now, to say a few more words upon this interesting 
point, with the hope that, perhaps, still others may be induced 
thereby to write to the Journal, and express their views on this 
subject. Allow me first of all to say a few words in regard to 
the two communications that have already appeared in the Journal, 
in the March and May issues of the present year. 

Mrs. Dayton’s communication is of great interest and im- 
portance, it seems to me, no matter in what light we may choose 
to look at her facts. Whether we regard them as actualities or 
as mere empty and meaningless hallucinations, they are to her 
realities, pro tem., and form a part of her visual field. As such, 
they must be regarded as mental facts, no matter whether there is 
any objective reality corresponding to them or not. As such, 
they assume their importance for psychology, which is therefore 
bound to investigate them, even if it conceives them to be mere 
abnormalities or hallucinations. But are they such? The fact 
that Mrs. Dayton has seen such halos or auras from her early 
childhood would seem to dispose of the ordinary objection, at any 
rate,—that they were the result of mere “ suggestion ”—that ar- 
gument that has been so universally and, to my mind, so ineffectu- 
ally urged ever since Richenbach’s experiments. The fact that 
rays of some kind issue from the human body, and that they prob- 
ably resemble more or less the descriptions of clairvoyants, etc., 
is to me very easy to conceive; in fact it would appear (to my 
mind) more probable than that they do not so emanate! This 
may appear strange to many; but when we take into account the 
fact that light is given off by certain organisms (fireflies, etc.) ; 
that certain physiological light in plants and in animals is known 
to exist; when we remember the unknown nature of vitality, of 
“human magnetism,” of the N rays (which might possibly be per- 
ceived by clairvoyants, though not by the average man); when 
we take into account the fact that there may be numbers of other 
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forces in this universe of which we at present know nothing; 
when we remember that psychic capacity is almost invariably 
spoken of as “ light ” by the soi-disant spirits; when we remember 
that our greatest spiritual teacher was called “the light of the 
world ;” when, in addition to.all this, we have a great mass of ex- 
perimental evidence in modern times, all tending to show that 
radiations of the kind de occur; it is, as I said, far easier—to many 
of us, at least—to conceive that some emanation or “ aura” does 
exist than that it does not. I am not now arguing for the fact, 
but for the possibility ; and I think that it would be a bold man 
who would state and defend its impossibility in the present state 
of our knowledge. 

In Mrs. Dayton’s letter there is found abundant evidence that 
emanations of the sort do apparently exist ; of course the evidence 
in and of itself is not conclusive; but, in conjunction with a num- 
ber of other cases of the same type, I think that we might at 
least treat the theory as a working hypothesis. Certainly no 
harm could come thereby; and we might be enabled to obtain 
much additional light. 

Turning now to Mr. G. A. T.’s letter: I must confess that his 
point of view is not quite clear to me. Mr. T. seems to assume 
that some such influence as I have supposed does exist in the 
articles presented to the medium, and suggests that “the me- 
dium’s apprehension of the object placed him en rapport with the 
communicating intelligence.” That is what I supposed ; the ques- 
tion was, how this rapport was established; what was its nature, 
and what was the actual modus operandi involved? Mr. T. sug- 
gests that “ when the medium’s mind is acting in certain channels, 
it receives impressions from external intelligences much more 
easily and completely than when working in other directions..... 
It may be conceived that the object in the medium’s possession 
may induce that rapport or mental harmony which so facilitates 
communication.” (p. 194.) 

Now, I had always conceived that the communications would 
be facilitated if the mental impression of the object could be made 
to reach the mind of the controlling intelligence,—fer, the facis 
apparently prove that to be the case. One can very easily see 
how the mind would be cleared and communications facilitated, 
(because of added associations), if the idea could once be con- 
veyed to the communicating mind that such-and-such an object 
was there. The difficult question, and the one which I discussed 
in my former letter, was: how the idea was conveyed to the com- 
municating intelligence that the object was there. Once get the 
idea of the object into the communicator’s mind, and the rest 
would be more or less plain sailing. The difficulty is,—how does 
it get into the communicator’s mind? If we could conceive that 
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the communicator actually saw the object, at the time, it would 
be easy to account for much; but there are several objections to 
this mental-association theory, which I stated in my previous 
letter. If the communicating intelligence cannot see the object, 
then how are we to account for the facts? Or again, if the com- 
municating intelligence can see the object, and is totally unfa- 
miliar with it, how are we to account for the facts? It seems to 
me that we are driven to accept some sort of aura-theory, or give 
up the explanation altogether. 

But granting the aura exists, how are we to conceive that it 
operates? how influence the mind of the communicator? That is 
the difficulty, which remains as great as ever. I pointed out, in 
my previous letter, that we mizht conceive this influence (some 
vital emanation, perhaps), passing up the nerve-channels of the 
medium’s hand and arm, and causing a certain and peculiar reac- 
tion within the medium’s brain,—which reaction more closely re- 
sembled the reaction of the supposed spirit than the medium; i. ¢., 
the functioning of the brain was rendered, pro tem., more like that 
of the spirit (when alive) than that of the medium, and this would 
have the effect of clearing the spirit’s mind, pro tem.,—because it 
would take off a great deal of the strain of communicating,—in 
controlling the medium’s nervous mechanism, so to speak,—and 
enable the spirit to avail itself of more concentration and energy 
for the process of thinking. At least, | suggested this as a think- 
able hypothesis, and I had hoped that some neurologists might 
come forward and enter the lists as opposing such a theory; but 
none have done so! Have they any alternative theory to offer? 

It may be contended, of course, that I have approached the 
problem in far too material a manner; that the perception of the 
object’s influence or aura is not dependent upon the physical 
sense at all; but upon “psychic” perceptions entirely. I have 
no objection to such a theory, if anyone can state it in intelligible 
terms. It would seem incredible to me that the man’s mental life 
was stamped upon and in the object; and if it was some vital 
principle, merely, that was perceived, how did this influence reach 
the medium’s brain or the mind of the controlling intelligence 
otherwise than through the senses, or some counterpart of these? 
It is possible to conceive that mind can influence mind at a dis- 
tance (telepathy), but can we conceive this blind vital influence 
acting in a similar manner? I hardly think so; and the fact that 
actual physical contact is needed would seem to indicate that such 
is not the case. At all events, until such evidence is forthcoming, 
we must remain sceptical on that point: but of the facts, there 
can be little doubt; and of their interpretation, it is earnestly 
hoped that some better explanation than my own will speedily be 
forthcoming. 

HEREWARD CARRINGTON. 
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In a later letter to Mr. Carrington, Mrs. Dayton states the 
results of some further observations and experiments of hers, 


saying, in part,—when speaking of the persistence of the 
“influence ” in objects :— 


“As to its persistence, a night shirt of soft flannel, new, and 
having been worn not more than a week or ten days, unwashed, 
but belonging to a man cleanly, to daintiness, in his personal hab- 
its, showed an aura of peacock blue—characteristic of the owner 
—and about one and one-half or two inches in height. The gar- 
ment was washed, scalded, frozen, dried out of doors, and ironed. 
Examination again showed a slight diminution, scarcely appreci- 
able. (The amount or height, as one would say, has to be 
guessed at. In making observations alone, I can not measure it 
accurately, as, if I should get near enough to the article to do this, 
I could not see the aura, and can not remedy this, as I do not 
know how or why I see it.) 

“| have in my possession an old hotel register, used in Iowa. 
The latest date in the books is 1884. It was brought to this city 
over eighteen years ago, and stored in our attic with other old 
books. It was brought to my home about one year ago. I have 
every reason to believe the book has never been opened since it 
was brought to Wisconsin, until a few days ago. In removing 
some of the blotter pages, | found two wooden toothpicks, pressed 
down between the leaves. | examined these for aura, and found 
that one gave off white and the other pinkish emenations. Fold- 
ing the blotter pages together and examining them, I saw a dull, 
dirty, impure looking dark blue aura, not very profuse. Paper 
shows almost no aura 

ELIZABETH DAYTON. 
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Napier, Mrs. Leroy, Lumber City, Ga. 

Patterson, C. G., 1717 20th St., Washington, D. C. 

Rogers, Mrs. George M., Sycamore Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Slayden, S. W., 50 Broadway, New York City. 

Smith, H. Bridgemen, 119 E. 19th St., New York City. 
Spoor, M. T., 601 W. 137th St., New York City. 

Stewart, Rev. Chas. H., 688 McDermot Ave., Winnipeg, Canada. 
McNutt, Mrs. J. F., Rockwood, Tenn. 

Palmer, M. E., Nevada, Ohio. 

Pease, Aug., 1028 Greenwood Ave., Canon City, Colo. 
Peters, Mrs. Francis A., 362 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 
Ploetz, Gustav, Clovis, Fresno Co., Cal. 

Simonds, Mrs. F. M., Westover, 31 Colden Ave., Flushing, N. Y. 
Smith, Laura F., 1233 44th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Smith, W. O., M. D., 15 S. Market Square, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Stuart, Rev. T. McK., Glidden, Iowa. 

Tatum, Mrs. Edward, Stamford, Conn. 

Tracy, Samuel G., M. D., 240 W. to2nd St., New York City. 
Warner, Miss Helen M., Skaneatales, N. Y. 

Waite, Rev. C. L., 7 Glenwood Ave., Woodfords, Me. 

Zych, Matthew F., 617 Cherry St., Scranton, Pa. 


Associates. 
Ahrens, Theo., Tucson, Ariz. 
Bates, Miss Octavia W., The Mount Royal, Baltimore, Md. 
Beecher, Edward N., 1902 E. 1o1st St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bennet, Mrs. John E., Box 133, San Mateo, Cal. 
Brinkerhoff, H., Mansfield Savings Bank, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Collins, Caleb G., Sumerduck, Fauqueir Co., Va. 
Davenport, H. J., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
Doan, F. C., 519 Chestnut St., Meadville, Pa. 
Dunn, Andrew C., Winnebago, Minn. 
Emerson, Mrs. C. W., 842 Main St., Racine, Wis. 
Fry, O. V., Altoona, Pa. 
Garnsey, Mrs. F. W., 1104 23rd St., Detroit, Mich. 
Jones, Mrs. Harriet L., Brooks Hall, 116th St. and Broadway, New York City. 
Klamroth, Wilfried, The Froebel Bldg., 60th St. and Park Ave., New York City. 
Knox, H. H., 82 Beaver St., New York City. 


Total number of Fellows, Members and Associates (April, 1907). 718 
Lost through Resignation, etc 28 
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THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF RELIGION, THEOLOGY AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 
The latest issue, the quarterly number for January, an especially notable one, 


is now ready. The names of the contributors and the character of their contribu- 
tions give evidence that the Journal is unsurpassed among English publications. 





A Few Leading Articles: 


THE PROSPECTS OF MODERNISM. By the Rev. George Tyrrell. 


THE PAPAL ENCYCLICAL: from a Catholic’s Point of View. By the Rev. 
Father John Gerard, S. J. 


THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. By Sir Oliver Lodge. 


THE PAPACY IN ITS RELATION TO AMERICAN IDEALS. By the Rev. 
L. Henry Schwab. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH; What is it? By the Bishop of Carlisle. 
THE RELIGION OF SENSIBLE SCOTSMEN. By William Wallace. 
THE SOURCES OF THE MYSTICAL REVELATION. By Prof. George 


Ibert Coe. 
THE MAGIC AND MYSTICISM OF TO-DAY. By Mrs. Stuart Moore. 
DISCUSSIONS and REVIEWS, and numerous other valuable contributions. 





$2.50 Per Annum; 75c. a Single Copy, Postpaid. 


Subscriptions can be filled immediately and single copies had by 
return mail, by addressing 


SHERMAN, FRENCH & COMPANY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 








Every reader of the Journal should own a copy of this book 


RESEARCHES INTO THE PHENOMENA OF MODERN 
SPIRITUALISM: EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATION 
OF A NEW FORCE 


BY 
Sir William Crookes, F. R. S. 
98 pp.; 13 Diagrams; paper; 50 Cents 
EXCLUSIVE AMERICAN EDITION 
“ REASON,” Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 











Old American Society Proceedings 


VOL. I, COVERING THE YEARS 1885 TO 188, PUBLISHED IN FOUR 
PARTS AND AGGREGATING 570 PAGES AN BE PURCHASED 
FROM THE PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 

We have less than one hundred copies of these Proceedings of the Old 
American ewe before it was merged in the American Branch of the English 
Society, and while they last they can be had at 

$2.50 POSTAGE PREPAID. 

They contain i meortent articles by Prof. Pierce, Prof. Pickering, Prof. 
Minot, Prof. Royce, and Prof. James, with a collection of experiments on Tele- 
pathy and cases of spontaneous appertiione, premonitions, clairvoyance, etc. 
Address all orders and make all checks payable to 

WILLIAM S&S. CRANDALL, 
Chairman Publication Committee, 
Tribune Building, New York City. 
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International Journal of Ethics 


VOL. XVIII. No. 2. January, 1908. 


THE MORAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATIVE RACES IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. Ramsden Balmforth, Cape Town, South Africa. 


IS STOCK WATERING IMMORAL? John A. Ryan, St. Paul’s Seminary. 


ORIENTAL ETHICS COMPARED WITH WESTERN SYSTEMS. Chester 
Holcombe, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MYSTICISM. E. Boutroux, Paris. 

MOTIVE IN CONDUCT. Chas. W. Super, Ohio University. 

THE SOCIAL IDEAL. Ira W. Howerth, University of Chicago. 

A FUNDAMENTAL TEST FOR DETERMINISM. Charles Theodore Burnett, 


Bowdoin College. 
VOL. XVIII. No. 3. April, 1908. 
THE PROBLEM OF MORAL INSTRUCTION. J. S. Mackenzie, University 
College, Cardiff. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE IN RELATION TO MORALS AND 
RELIGION. Mabel Atkinson, Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF ETHICS. George H. Mead, University 

of Chicago. 
WARS AND LABOR WARS. Waldo L. Cook, Springfield, Mass. 
THE ETHICS OF NIETZSCHE. A. C. Pigou, King’s College, Cambridge. 
EVOLUTION AND THE SELF-REALIZATION THEORY. H. W. Wright, 
Cornell University. 


THE ETHICS OF STATE INTERFERENCE IN THE DOMESTIC RELA- 
TIONS. Ray Madding McConnell, Harvard University. 





Yearly, $2.50. Single Number, 65 cts. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, 1415 Locust Street, Philadelphia. 











The Annals of Psychical Science 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO CRITICAL AND EXPERIMENTAL 
RESEARCH IN THE PHENOMENA OF SPIRITISM. 


Directors—Dr. Dariex; Prof. Charles Richet. 

Editors—Caesar de Vesme (French Edition); Laura I. Finch 
(English Edition). 

Committee—Sir William Crookes, Camille Flammarion, Prof. 
Caesar Lombroso, Dr. Joseph Maxwell, W. T. Stead, Prof. Enrico 
Morselli, Dr. Julien Ochorowicz, Prof. Francois Porro, Col. Albert 
de Rochas, Dr. A. Von Schrenck-Notzing. 

Commencing with January, 1908, The Annals will be enlarged, 
and will be illustrated with reproductions of photographs and in- 
strumental records of experiments, and will contain the following 
open 

| Contributions, Notes, Correspondence, Amidst the Re- 
views, Echoes and News, Book Reviews, The Psychical Movement, 
Answers to Correspondents. 

Annual subscription, $3.00. Single numbers, 25 cents. 

Sample copies, returnable in one week, will be sent for inspec- 
tion. Special terms to new subscribers. Address all inquiries, sub- 
scriptions and renewals to 


THE ANNALS OF PSYCHICAL SCIENCE. 
(American Office) 
1443 Q Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


(Please mention The Journal of The American Society for Psychical Research.) 














